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Here is a big International Truck doing 
a big job—taking huge logs out of the 
woods to a sawmill where they will be 
cut into lumber for much-needed homes, 





Applied social science 





T TAKES big companies to turn out 
| and service equipment like this. 
At International Harvester we have 
the idea that when a company grows 
beyond a certain size, it becomes a 
social as well as business institution. 
And that as a social institution it has 
certain well-defined responsibilities. 

So we like to think that this pic- 
ture is an illustration of applied social 
science. The employes built the truck, 
but it would not have been built if 
the customers had not wanted to 
buy it, nor would it have been built 
if the stockholders had not furnished 
Harvester with the necessary capital. 

At International Harvester we 
believe that our business should be 
run not for any one of these groups 
alone, but for all of them together... 
customer, employe, and stockholder. 

For our employes, this policy 
means providing well-paid jobs to 
the largest number of men and wo- 
men who can be productively em- 


2. Employes 


ployed. Today we have more than 
90,000 employes. Before the war we 
had 60,000. The average straight- 
time hourly earnings of our factory 
employes have increased 92.6% 
since 1941. 


For our customers, it means pro- 
ducing the best possible goods and 
services at the lowest possible cost 
Our margin of profit on sales today 
is one-third less than in 1941. 


For our stockholders, it means a 
fair return for the savings they have 
invested in our Company. Dividends 
on common stock in 1947 were 
equivalent to 5% on the book value, 


as compared with 4% in 1941. 


INTERNATIONAL 


3. Stockholders 


The Company as a whole had prof- 
its, after taxes, in 1947, of 51% cents 
from each dollar of sales. We believe 
most people regard this as a reason- 
able rate of profit. 


We know it is our continuing abil- 
ity to earn a reasonable profit that 
has made it possible for Interna- 
tional Harvester, again in this past 
year, to serve more people—custom- 
ers, employes, and stockholders in 
greater measure than ever before. 


Profits mean progress for everyone. 


We hope to be able to continue to 
make a reasonable profit with each 
succeeding year in the future 


HARVESTER 


180 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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"Miss Hood, you no longer interest me’’ 








These Nutrition Education Materials 
and Services are yours for the asking: 


Teacher’s Guidebook 
Administrator's Handbook 
Children's Booklets (graded) 
Classroom Posters 
Demonstration Films 

Food Habits Survey Data 
Nutrition News Service 
Evaluation Devices 

* Food Habit Survey Forms 
¢ Nutrition Information Tests 
¢ Lunchroom Evaluation Checklists 
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EDUCATION SECTION, 
Dept. of Public Services, 
General Mills, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Please send me the following: 


Name 


School 
C] Information about your 
nutrition program. 


(] Data on Eating Habits 
of 30,000 American School 


Address 


City 


Children. 
= 


Red Riding Hood: “Why, 
what bright eyes you've got!” 
Wolf: “That's because I eat fresh, 
crisp carrots.” 

Ever hear of a wolf who pre- 
ferred carrots to Little Red Riding 
Hood? Who was so nutrition-con- 
scious he passed up his traditional 
victim in favor of a meal chosen 
from the Basic Seven foods? 

This amusing variation on the 
familiar fairy tale was the imagina- 
tive product of a group of 8-year- 
olds at a summer play center in 
New York City. Purpose of the 
project, according to Nutrition 
Consultant Julia A. Taylor, was to 
“Teach proper food selection as 
well as the contribution of different 
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ee 
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ae 
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foods to good health.”’ 

In classrooms and youth centers 
all over the country, educators and 
leaders are daily devising new ways 
of dramatizing the important sub- 
ject of better nutrition. To help in 
this widespread effort to improve 
children’s eating habits, General 
Mills offer a “Program of Assist- 
ance in Nutrition and Health Edu- 
cation.”’ Through the program, you 
may keepin touch with what leaders 
like Julia Taylor are doing, and 
receive materials, ideas, and indi- 
vidual guidance for a nutrition pro- 
gram of your own. 

If you would like to know more 
about the facilities available to 
you, send this coupon today. 
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Copyright 1948, General Mills, Inc, 
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N.E.A. Honor Roll 


The following list of school dis- 
tricts and schools that between No- 
vember 1 and December 1 attained 
100 percent membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association for the 
current year, 1948-49, was released 
by Mr. T. D. Martin, director of 
membership for the N.E.A. In case 
of errors or omissions, address him at 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


SCHOOL DISTRICTS WITH 100 
PERCENT N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


\lvin Consolidated School...................... 1946 
Lyuckley Community Consolidated 

School veveeeee 948 
Champaign ..... 1948 
Cissna Park Community Consolidated 

School . ‘i . 1948 
Clarence Community Consolidated 

School saiectieal 1948 
LeLand Consolidated School ....1948 
l)unlap Consolidated School 1948 
Kast Lynn Consolidated School ....1948 
Eureka (EI.) ...1944 
Glen Ellyn (EL) ; 1930 
Greenville ...1947 
Havana (E].) 1939 
Iroquois Community Consolidated 

School - 1947 
Mt. Zion Community High School......1946 
Pekin (EL) ..1925 
Keddick Community Consolidated 

School 1943 
Reddick Community High School........1942 
Ridgefarm (EI.) 1944 
River Grove 1948 
Roxana Community High School........1948 
St. Anne Community High School......1947 
Sheldon Community High School 1943 
Sibley Community High School 1948 
Stockland Community Consolidated 

School 1948 
Washburn Township High School......1946 
Watseka (El) ; 1948 
Watseka Community High School........1925 
Wood River (EI.) ....- 1948 


SCHOOLS WITH 100 PERCENT 
N.E.A. ENROLLMENT 


\lton, Horace Mann School 1942 
Arcola, Arcola School ....1947 
Beardstown, Lincoln School 1947 
Beardstown, Washington School .1938 
Camargo, Camargo School..... eevee 948 
East St. Louis, Hawthorne School......1921 
Hillsboro, Edison School ...1930 
Jerseyville, Jerseyville School ..1936 
Monmouth, Central School .....1948 
Monmouth, Garfield School ...1948 
Monmouth, Harding School . ....1940 
Monmouth, Willitts School .................... 1936 
Park Ridge, Eugene Field School........1948 
Park Ridge, Oakton School ..................1948 
Quincy, Berrian School sinensibandeiliiees 1948 
Rantoul, Rantoul School............ -.----1 948 
Rockford, Hall School a 
Tuscola, North Ward School................ 1946 
Villa Grove, Villa Grove School..........1947 
Villa Grove, Jr. High School..................1948 
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Why soit Quit 


“Why They Teach and Quit” is the title of a recent pamphlet issued by 
the Missouri State Teachers Association. The pamphlet is based upon a 
study made by the association of about 3,000 teachers who left their Missouri 
teaching positions at the end of 1946-47, and of about 2,400 teachers who 
entered the service in 1947-48. 

The study shows that from 50 to 60 percent of these persons entered 
teaching because of their pleasure in working with boys and girls. Forty 
percent expressed genuine pleasure in being of special service to society. 
About 16 percent mentioned financial considerations as a motive for entrance. 

Fifty-five percent of the entering teachers, and 59 percent of those leaving 
the profession, thought that salaries were inadequate, and listed this as the 
prime “dislike.” Nineteen percent of those entering listed community pres- 
sures, while but 11 percent leaving the profession included that item as their 
pet complaint. 

Forty-seven percent of the men who left the profession and 28 percent of 
the women placed salary conditions as the chief cause of separation from the 
Thirty-one percent of the women left because of marriage or 
homemaking. About 20 percent of the men listed better working conditions 
and security in other occupations as a main cause for quitting the profession. 
Retirement (10 percent), health (men, 8 percent; women, 17 percent), 
better teaching conditions in other states, further college work, adventure or 
desire to see new horizons, and greater teaching security in other states were 


profession. 


listed as causes of separation. 

About 70 percent of the teachers quizzed believe that more social restric- 
tions are placed upon teachers than upon members of other professions. 
About 35 percent of those entering believed that communities make too much 
out-of-school demand upon the teachers’ time. Seventy-seven percent of the 
men, and 55 percent of the women leaving the profession felt similarly. 

It is highly significant that, of those entering the profession, the men would 
plan to remain in the profession for twenty-two years and the women for 
eleven years if minimum salaries were provided as per the National Edu- 
cation Association proposal—S$2,400 to $5,000 according to training and 
experience. Of those leaving, 72 percent of the men and 54 percent of the 
women would not have left, if such minimum salaries had been operative. 

Of those entering, about 90 percent expressed pride in the profession. Of 
those leaving, 98 percent were proud to have been members of the profes- 
sion. In all cases, 96 to 99 percent felt that teachers should belong to local 
and state education associations, and from 91 to 95 percent believed that 
teachers should belong to the National Education Association. 

Only 5.7 percent of the state’s high school seniors in 1948 declared in 
In 1934, 10 percent made such a declaration. 
Forty 


behalf of teaching as a career. 
Thirty-five percent stressed financial reasons for electing other fields. 
percent of the boys would have considered teaching, had financial offerings 
been improved. 
Presumably, a similar survey in Illinois would have revealed similar results. 
If our citizens wish to secure and retain the services of capable teachers, they 
must first of all be willing to pay the price, and secondly be willing to make 
the living conditions and social life of the teacher as happy as possible. 
—TIrvinG F. PEARson 


Executive Secretary, Illinois Education Association. 
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aden 


Graphic Arts ered by Desire Kauff- 
mann. D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. Cloth. Illustrated. 244 pages. 
Price, $2.20. 

A survey of graphic arts processes, 
this book has chapters on linoleum block 
printing, wood engraving, etching, silk 
screen printing, lifhographing, book- 
binding, and letterpress printing—with 
emphasis on information, not commercial 


Health 


Fundamentals of Health and Safety, 
by Grover W. Mueller and Elizabeth 
Chant Robertson. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 345 pages. Price, $2.40. 

This book shows students how to live 
a healthy kind of life for their own im- 
mediate benefit as well as for their last- 
ing happiness. 

Home Economics 

You and Your Family, by Bernice Mil- 
burn Moore and Dorothy M. Leahy. D. C. 
Heath and Company, Chicago. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 440 pages. Price, $2.60. 

A new textbook on personality develop- 
ment and family relationships designed 
specifically for use in high school eco- 
nomics courses. 


practices. 


Reading 


Basic Reading Skills for High School 
Use, by William S. Gray, Gwen Hors- 
man, and Marion Monroe. Scott, Fores- 
man and Company, Chicago. Paper. 
Illustrated. 160 pages. Price, $0.92. 

A program of 152 developmental ex- 
ercises provides practice in the two 
major aspects of reading—word percep- 
tion (word meaning, phonetic analysis, 
structural analysis, dictionary use) and 
thoughtful interpretation. 

Busy Days, by Seward E. Daw and 
Willa Jane MacDonald. Four-color 
drawings by Ora Walker. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. 48 pages. 
Price—cloth, $0.85, paper, $0.44. 

School, home, and outdoors are the 
basis for this careully developed pre- 
primer with a vocabulary of only forty- 
four words. 

Flatboats and Wagon Wheels, by 
Mildred Houghton Comfort. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago. Cloth. Illus- 
trated by Dirk Gringhuis. 186 pages. 
Price, $1.30. 

From Philadelphia to Pittsburgh by 
Conestoga wagon and from Pittsburgh 
to Losantiville (the old name of Cin- 
cinnati) by flatboat was the adventurous 
trail followed by the Martins to find a 
new home and fertile land in the Ohio 
Valley. For grade level 3 to 6. 
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Moby Dick (Adapted), by Verne 
Brown. Scott, Foresman and Company, 
Chicago. Cloth. Illustrated. 310 pages. 
Price, $2.00. 

One of a list of simplified classics 
published by this company (Lorna 
Doone, Six Great Stories, When Wash- 
ington Danced). Fifth-grade vocabulary 
(unlabeled), teen-age interest. Pen and 
ink drawings, explanatory footnotes. 


Science and Mathematics 


A New Geometry for Secondary 
Schools, (Second Edition), by Theodore 
Herberg and Joseph B. Orleans. D. C. 
Boston. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 406 pages. Price, $1.92. 

The pupil is introduced to original 
proof and numerical exercises in a grad- 
ual way that avoids confusion and builds 
confidence, and he is taught to reason 
both in geometric and in nongeometric 
situations. 

Mechanical Drawing at Work, by 
William W. Rogers and Robert H. 
Barnes. Silver Burdett Company, 45 
East 17th Street, New York 3. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 186 pages. Price, $2.48. 

By working out forty “jobs,” students 
learn the necessary elements of drafting 
and technical information needed in var- 
ious trades and in making typical shop 
drawings. 

Adventures with Animals and Plants, 
by Elsbeth Kroeber and Walter H. 
Wolff. D. C. Heath and Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Application of the scientific method is 
stressed, rather than the straight de- 
scription used in many texts. 

Physics, A Basic Science (Second 
Edition), by Elmer E. Burns, Frank L. 
Verwiebe, and Herbert C. Hazel. D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc., New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 674 pages. Price, 
$2.88. 

This new edition retains the short 
chapters, unusually fine student projects, 
and wealth of exercises, problems, and 
illustrations—and adds all new develop- 
ments in the field. 

Essentials of Strength of Materials, by 
Torquato J. Pisani. D. Van Nostrand 
Company, Inc., New York. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. 229 pages. Price, $2.80. 

In a readable style, this book gives a 
simple but thorough presentation of 
basic principles. No mathematics back- 
ground beyond algebra is assumed. 

Applied Chemistry (Revised), by Sher- 
man R. Wilson and Mary R. Mullins. 
Henry Holt and Company, New York. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 714 pages. Price, $2.36. 

For a non-academic high school course, 
this book answers the question, “How 
much do I need to know about chemistry 
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to be an intelligent consumer and to 
understand how the work of chemists is 
changing the world I live in?” 

Science, A Story of Discovery and 
Progress (Revised), by Ira C. Davis and 


Richard W. Sharpe. Henry Holt and 
Company, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 
538 pages. Price, $2.36. 

This ninth-grade text has been com- 
pletely rewritten to insure up-to-dateness 
of scientific information and moderniza- 
tion of teaching methods. 


Social Studies 


Background of World Affairs (revised 
and enlarged), by Julia Emery. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 386 pages 
Price, $2.16. 

An ideal basis for a high school course 
in international relations and current 
problems, this book analyzes the higl 
points and trends in history that are 
significant in understanding world prob- 
lems today. 

New Centerville, by Paul R. Hanna, 
Genevieve Anderson Hoyt, and Willian 
S. Gray (revision of Centerville). Scott 
Foresman and Company, Chicago. Cloth 
Four-color illustrations. 288 pages. Price 
—pupils’ edition, $1.32; teacher’s edition, 
$1.32. 

Through a series of fascinating child- 
ren’s stories about life in a little country 
village, this social-studies book will 
open the eyes of the average eight-year- 
old to what democratic community living 
really is. Teacher’s edition contains 
lesson plans, discussion and activity sug- 
gestions, book lists, and visual aids. 

Socialism in Western Europe, by Her- 
bert Heaton and Alvin Johnson, Head- 
line Series, Foreign Policy Association, 
22 East 38th Street, New York 16, New 
York. Paper. Illustrated. 62 pages. Price, 
$0.35. 

Surveying the trend to the left in post- 
war Europe, Professor Heaton points 
out some of the difficulties encountered 
by public ownership programs in Bri- 
tain, France, and other nations of the 
West, but adds that “hard facts of in- 
ternational stress and strain” have 
linked the United States to these social- 
ist democracies. Mr. Johnson, president 
emeritus of the New School for Social 
Research, warns against undue American 
interference in these social plans. 





CORRECTION 
Miss Evalyn Caldwell of Berwyn, 
who is a fifth grade teacher at Elm- 
wood Park School, reports that she 
attended the entire six-weeks work- 
shop on “The United Nations and 
International Understanding” at 
New York University last summer, 
and found it “eminently worthwhile.” 
Through misinformation from an 
ig ial of the workshop, Miss Edith 
Wentworth of DeKalb, who at- 
aa a part of the session, wrote 
in the November issue of ILLINoIs 
EpucaTIon that no-one from Illinois 
was registered. 
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YSICAL EDUCATION 
TSOUIPMENT REQUIRE- 
MENTS IN PODUNK 
Each child ts expected to buy or 
rent by the end of the first week of 


school tennis shoes as indicated be- 
aos Size Shoes 
9h eee ee 12, 
—_—_——— : 
Ye MIRO 4 
ee a 
«etn lac ORD ES 4 
Se se TE Be 5 
G  cncencacesecnoenerancooenseoee - 


dunk Shoe Store. 











|. SUCH a notice were sent home to 
parents by a school system, both 
parents and children would be right- 
fully indignant, because, obviously, 
the shoes which will fit one fourth 
grader may be much too large or too 
small for another fourth grader. We 
have as great individual differences in 
mental ability as in size of feet within 
a particular grade level, yet in thoy- 
sands of our school systems we ex- 
pect all to use books with the same 
level of difficulty. 

Why is it that we expect or require 
all children in a particular grade level 
to buy the same book? The reason 
probably is that the differences in 
mental ability are not so obvious as 
the tangible differences in physical 
size. 

The effects on the individual and 
his adjustment are probably even 
worse than would be the effect of 
having the same size shoes for all 
learners in a particular grade level. 
We say worse because we are affect- 
ing the attitudes, habits, and abilities 
of those who are forced to use the ma- 
terials, and the mental effects of 
uniform materials are frequently 
worse than the physical effects which 
too-small or too-large shoes would 
produce. 


Individual Differences 


What is the objective evidence re- 
lating to the differences in mental 
ability which should be expected 
among school children at a particular 
grade level? A summary of this is 
given in capsule form in Table I. 
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TABLE I 
Expected Mental Capacity 
of 25 Six-Year-Old First Grade Children 
Entering Average School (approximate) 











Average 
Number Mental 

Mental Age of Pupils Grade Level 

8 2 3rd 

7 6 2nd 

6 G lst 

5 6 High Kindergarten 

4 2 Low Kindergarten 





What are the key facts and impli- 
cations represented by Table I? One 
is that the good first grade teacher is 
prepared to teach youngsters on at 
least five different grade levels of 
ability. A second is that only about 
50 percent of six-year-olds are ready 
to begin to read, since experimenta- 
tion shows a child should ordinarily 
have a mental age of at least six or six 
and one-half before he should be en- 
couraged to read. This means, of 
course, that a major share of the 
work of the first grade teacher is to 
promote reading readiness. This is 
also true of the good second grade 
teacher. 

A third implication is that it is 
foolish for the second grade teacher 
to expect all learners coming to her 
to be able to read an average second 
grade reader. Learners are made 
differently and should not be expected 
to achieve at the same level. Finally, 
coming to the area of primary em- 
phasis here, it is extremely unsound 
to have all learners at any particular 
grade level required to buy, rent, or 
use the same materials. 

What happens to the spread of 
mental ability as this group of 25 
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of shoes <2 


and textbooks 


We’re very careful to get the right size of shoes 
for our children, but we don’t always consider 
individual differences when prescribing texts. 








By RAY H. SIMPSON 


University of {Illinois 


learners moves up through the ele- 
mentary school? Let us take a look 
at them when they reach the sixth 
grade (assuming progress of one 
grade per year). 

In the sixth grade we would ex- 
pect a range of mental age of about 
seven years. We would expect about 
5 of the 25 children to have an aver- 
age mental age of 11 years, with the 
others ranging all the way from 9 to 
15 years in mental age level. 

Translating the same picture into 
average mental grade level expected, 
which would probably correspond 
closely to reading grade level, we find 
a range again of seven grade levels 
running from average second to aver- 
age tenth grade level with about 5 
of the learners with average sixth 
grade ability. This information is 
summarized on Table IT. 


TABLE II 
Expected Mental Capacity of 
25 Eleven- Year-Old Sixth Grade Children 
In Average Schools 
(Assuming progress of one grade per year ) 








Average 
Number Mental 
Mental Age of Pupils Grade Level 

15 | 10th 

14 2 9th 

13 3 8th 

12 4 7th 
11 5 6th 
10 4 5th 

so) 3 4th 

8 2 3rd 

7 ] 2nd 


Does it make sense to expect a 
learner with average second grade 
ability and another learner with aver- 
age tenth grade ability to buy the 
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same book, which is most likely of 
average sixth grade level in diffi- 
culty? The chances are the book 
would be entirely too difficult for the 
first youngster and too easy to be 
challenging for the second youngster. 
Expecting all learners in a particular 
grade level to get the same text sim- 
ply does not make sense. The fact 
that individual differences in ability 
tend to increase, the older children 
get, is illustrated by comparing Table 
III with Tables I and II. 


TABLE III 


Actual Reading Ability Status of 565 
Tenth Graders In a Large Midwestern 
City and 380 White Tenth Graders 

In a Southeastern City 








PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 





Average 
Reading Midwestern Southeastern 
Grade Level City City 
16th 2 3 
15th 3 1 
14th 5 2 
13th 8 12 
12th 7 11 
11th 10 8 
10th 14 12 
9th 13 14 
8th 14 19 
7th 13 10 
6th 5 7 
5th 5 1 
1 


4th 


In Table III we note a spread of 
reading ability in the tenth grade of 
twelve grade levels in one school and 
thirteen grade levels in the other 
school. Incidentally, the youngsters 
in each of these school systems were 
required to purchase and use the 
same English books! 

Another major difficulty with the 
present archaic textbook acquisition 
system in many schools is that it vir- 
tually eliminates a learner from prac- 
tice in evaluating and selecting and 
acquiring books for use. We do not 
propose to discuss this problem here, 
but the effect of this weakness tends 
to be that when the learner leaves 
school he does not know how to select 
or acquire intelligently books and 
other resources to meet his needs. 
Consequently many learners, particu- 
larly the lowest 50-60 or 70 percent 
who do not acquire this training at 
home or someplace else, actually make 
relatively little use of books. 


Arguments 


At this point it would probably be 
well to take a look at the arguments 
against having youngsters get or use 
a variety of textbooks. The first 
argument that is sometimes given is 
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that the child will be embarrassed if 
he is not using the same book as other 
children in the grade or course are 
using. The question arises: Will he 
be more embarrassed trying to use a 
book that is too difficult for him, or 
using a book from which he can get 
some success and achievement ? “Psy- 
chologically, the latter is much better. 

A second objection is that the ad- 
ministrator, the school board, or other 
administrative officials decide these 
problems and the teacher can or 
should only be concerned with using 
what is given to her. This argument 
assumes a dictatorial state of affairs 
where neither the teacher nor the 
learner has a share in decisions which 
vitally affect their welfare. 

Another argument sometimes given 
by teachers is that it is too much 
trouble to buck the administration. 
A teacher may get “in dutch” if she 
attempts to recommend or promote 
a change in the textbook system. 

Some insist that one teacher can’t 
do anything. Obviously, in the long 
run one teacher can do much if she 
works tactfully and intelligently with 
colleagues. 


Higher Standards 


Sometimes it is argued that stand- 
ards must be maintained and the only 
way to maintain standards is to use 
the same books. Objective evidence 
indicates that higher standards will 
be maintained—although there will 
not be a single standard for all—if 
appropriate resources are used in par- 
ticular situations. 

Another situation sometimes has 
a subtle influence. When a book store 
has a practical monopoly, it is much 
less trouble for the store simply to 
hand out the same set of books and 
get a nice profit than it is to have a 
variety of texts for the same grade, or 
to have the school use the resource 
acquisition problems as a learning ve- 
hicle for the children. 

A final objection sometimes raised 
is that it is too much trouble for the 
teacher to help learners use a variety 
of materials. The writer will grant 
that many teachers who have been 
accustomed to assigning so many 
pages for the next day will need to 
change their methods, but this is 
necessary for good teaching, anyhow. 
The alert teacher is willing to change. 

What resource acquisition setup 
would we envisage as in line with 
what is objectively demonstrated 
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about individual differences? A pic- 
ture of changes in four school systems 
will help to give some answers to this 
question. 


SCHOOL A 


Let us look at School A. Here the 
school children originally bought their 
books each year and resold what they 
could at the end of the year. A 
careful study revealed that the aver- 
age buying price for elementary books 
was $10.50. About $5 of this could 
sometimes be gotten for resale oi 
books at the end of the year, leaving 
a net cost of $5.50 per year. Ate: 
advising parents of the study and its 
results, the school asked each child to 
pay $5 as a book fund at the begin- 
ning of the year (in lieu of the $10.50 
spent before), with the understanding 
that the money would be spent for 
books which would stay in the class- 
room. 

How was the money used? Each 
teacher was allowed to spend as much 
as her pupils’ book fund permitted. 
Instead of spending the money to get 
thirty copies of the same book, each 
teacher began to build up a well- 
stocked functional library, each part 
of which would help meet the resource 
or reading needs of some children. 

Some of the money went for books 
labeled for the grade that purchased 
them, but no more than eight books of 
any one type were purchased. A 
newspaper and several magazine sub- 
scriptions were bought in the upper 
grades. Reading readiness materials 
of various sorts were purchased in the 
first, second, and third grades. 

Books high in maturity level and 
low in difficulty level were purchased 
in most grades to help take care of 
those with a reading level below 
average. This group, of course, 
usually amounts to about 50 percent 
of the typical class. To locate these 
books, much use was made of lists 
set up for this purpose which give, 
for example, the information that 
Barley’s When Grandfather Was A 
Boy (Ginn and Company) has a vo- 
cabulary level (one measure of diffi- 
culty level) of average third grade 
and interest level of average fifth 
grade, and costs $.72. 

How did the plan develop? First 
of all, the teachers found it stimulated 
them to study and learn a lot. They 
became acquainted with book lists 
they had not known about before. 

(Continued on page 177) 
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GOOD CHIZENSHIP 





By RICHARD GC. BROWNE* 


A persistent sequence of social 
studies is needed by all, from 
primary grades through college. 


Head, Social Science Department ¢ Illinois State Normal University 


Religion, morality, and knowledge being 
necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the 
means of education shall forever be en- 
couraged.—Northwest Ordinance, 1787. 


7. FOUNDING fathers who drafted 
this famous statement believed that 
a primary purpose of education was 
the promotion of good government 
and good citizenship. In these days 
of “child-centered” education, when 
the “needs of children” are being 
emphasized as the end and all of 
curriculum planning, it is worth noting 
that public education in America was 
established, not to serve the needs of 
the children themselves, but to pro- 
mote the interests of society. In 
Thomas Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia 
the concern of free societies in educa- 
tion was stated in the following : 

Every government degenerates when 
trusted to the rulers of the people alone. 
The people themselves are its only safe 
depositories. And to render even them 
safe, their minds must be improved to a 
ceriain degree. 

In carrying out the mandate to 
establish schools to preserve society, 
state legislatures have established re- 
quirements for the teaching of civics 
and history. Today every one of the 
forty-eight states has legislative pro- 
visions requiring the teaching of these 
subjects. Forty-four of the states re- 
quire that the public schools shall 
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teach the provisions of the United 
States Constitution ; 46 states require 
the teaching of United States his- 
tory ; 26 states provide that the state 
constitution shall be studied; and 18 
states require the teaching of the 
history of their state. Also, in 28 
states, the laws require the general 
teaching of civics. 

The Illinois law provides for the 
fe lowing : 

Section 3. American patriotism and the 
principles of representative government as 
enunciated in the American Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution of the State 
of Illinois, and the proper use and display 
of the American flag shall be taught in all 
public schools of this state. 

Section 11. Every public school teacher 
shall teach to all pupils honesty, kindness, 
justice and moral courage for the purpose 
of lessening crime and raising the standard 
of good citizenship. 

Section 22. History of the United States 
shall be taught in all public schools, and 
in all other educational institutions in this 
State supported or maintained, in whole 
or in part, by public funds. 

Despite these extensive and rigid 
legislative requirements, the feeling 
has been expressed by numerous 
newspapers and magazines, and by 
the lay public generally, that good 
citizenship is not effectively taught in 
our schools. Surveys, and even radio 
quiz programs, have frequently re- 





* Dr. Browne is second from the left in the 
photo, which shows some of his students at Illinois 
State Normal University studying world affairs 
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vealed an astonishing and dangerous 
ignorance of the foundations of Amer- 
ican history and government. Most 
teachers are convinced that we have 
not vet attained the goal of good 
citizenship education. 


The Challenge 


The students in our schools today 
are faced with an unprecedented ideo- 
logical conflict. They are in a sense 
participants in a dramatic clash be- 
tween two opposing sets of ideas, two 
contrasting philosophies of life and 
of social organization. The study of 
history reveals that this clash is not 
new but is a rather long-standing 
struggle between free democracy on 
the one hand, and totalitarianism on 
the other, a totalitarianism formerly 
represented by autocratic monarchs, 
now represented by the systems 
labeled Fascism and Communism. 

In this conflict the importance of 
good education for good citizenship 
is not yet fully recognized. The 
schools themselves in the main are 
not yet willing to mobilize their ener- 
gies toward the achievement of the 
task. If every teacher would read the 
special issue of School Life for Feb- 
ruary, 1948, he would see the great 
importance the United States Office 
of Education and the then Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker attached 
to this problem. 
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Levels of Citizenship 


One reason it is not easy to pro- 
vide good education for good citizen- 
ship in America is that our students 
today are faced with a more imposing 
and complex responsibility than ever 
before. The challenge rests more 
heavily upon Americans than upon 
citizens of any other country on earth. 
The complexity of government in the 
United States, coupled with the posi- 
tion of leadership America must hold 
in world affairs, have: combined to 
create a deep urgency. 

The student must first of all be a 
good citizen of his local community. 
To do so he must learn to understand 
and participate in community affairs. 
His teachers and parents must set for 
him an example of understanding and 
participation. 

In the second place he must be a 
good citizen of his state. The prob- 
lems of state government are complex 
and important. Many of them touch 
closely upon the well-being of the 
citizens. Yet it must be admitted that 
in many school curricula the entire 
topic of state government is restricted 
to a brief and superficial analysis. 

In the third place he must be a 
good citizen of the United States. He 
must understand the operation of our 
national government, the principles of 
our Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. He must see the federal 
government functioning. He will not 
understand our government unless 


he understands the problems of public 
administration, unless he understands 
the party system, unless he under- 
stands the role of public opinion and 
pressure groups. 


Finally, he must become a world 
citizen with the characteristics that 
we now know must be established for 
those who would look at the problems 
of mankind from the high perspective 
of world order and world organiza- 
tion. This involves the study of the 
United Nations and its various 
agencies. It also means the study of 
atomic energy. More than that it 
means.a study of the lives and culture 
and even the geographical and _his- 
torical backgrounds of all peoples 
everywhere on the face of the earth. 


Role of the Social Studies 


All teachers at all levels and in all 
subjects and activities make or can make 
vitally important contributions to American 
citizenship. The elements of democratic 
faith and habits cannot be bottled up 
completely in any one subject matter field. 
But there is no other single group in 
America with so heavy a responsibility or 
so great an opportunity for the progressive 
realization of the American democratic 
ideal as the social studies teachers.! 


The major responsibility for the 
teaching of good citizenship must 
rest in the social studies courses. 
Specifically this means that every stu- 
dent in elementary school, high school, 
and college, must be given a persistent 


1 Studebaker, John W., School Life, February, 
1948, page 4. 





National Council for the Social Studies 
Takes Liberal Positions in Resolutions 


ganizations which advocate the overthrow 
of the government by force.” 


Nearly 1,800 teachers of history and 
allied subjects, meeting at the twenty- 
eighth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
in Chicago November 25-27, took 
liberal positions in a number of reso- 
lutions, which included the following : 


Ideologies: “Since a greater under- 
standing of the people of a country can be 
brought about only by a knowledge of its 
institutions, historical background and 
ideologies, the Council recommends that 
the study of diverse countries, including 
the USSR, be continued and intensified.” 


Loyalty probes: “The Council con- 
tinues to oppose thought cortrol and 
loyalty probes without due process of law 
and scrupulous regard for individual 
rights. 


Freedom to join: “The Council sup- 
ports the right of teachers to join organi- 
zations of their choice, except those or- 
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Bans on periodicals: “Since free in- 
vestigation is an integral part of our 
democracy, the Council condemns bans on 
magazines and newspapers such as those 
imposed on the Nation, Building America, 
and Scholastic. 

Civil rights: “The Council urges so- 
cial studies teachers to support civil rights 
guaranteed in the Constitution and defined 
by the President’s Commission, for Amer- 
icans of all races, creeds, and nationality 
backgrounds.” 

The atom: “The Council commends 
all efforts on the part of the social studies 
teachers to further the peaceful use of 
atomic energy and the elimination of its 
use aS an aggressive weapon.” 

Fair employment practices: “The 
Council condemns present practices of 
discrimination in the employment of 
teachers and in the admission of students, 
as a direct contradiction to the aims of 
democratic education.” 
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sequence of courses in history, geog- 
raphy, civics, sociology, economics, 
social studies, and social problems. 
This should begin at the primary level 
and, in the judgment of the writer, 
should continue throughout high 
school and college so that every stu- 
dent virtually every day he attends 
school receives instruction in the social 
studies. 


On the high school level Commis- 
sioner Studebaker suggested a year 
of World Geography for high school 
freshmen, World History for high 
school sophomores, American History 
for juniors, and Problems of Democ- 
racy for seniors. Himself not a social 
studies man, but rather a mathematics 
teacher, he emphasized this by stating : 

I do not see how these needs can be met 
in less time than four years of required 
work in social studies in grades 9-12. I 
am thinking of a requirement for all pupils 
and I have in mind courses which consist 
of five periods a week.? 


We must recognize that the teach- 
ing of good citizenship is more than 
merely the teaching of good conduct, 
good manners, or even what has 
sometimes been called “socialized be- 
havior.” Americans will not learn 
to cope with the complexities of 
modern living without a vast fund of 
specific information in addition to a 
store of desirable attitudes. 


Vitalizing the Foundations 


Perhaps the greatest failure of the 
social studies teacher has been in 
motivation. We have found it difficult 
to take the basic documents, the 
fundamental principles, the very foun- 
dations of free government, and 
vitalize them so as to attract our 
students’ interest. The Constitution 
of the United States, magnificent docu- 
ment that it is, can be taught—one 
may surely say has frequently been 
taught—in such a way as to dull the 
students’ interest and to nullify the 
educational process. 


The teachers of the social studies 
would do well to ask themselves a 
number of searching questions. Are 
we emphasizing the essentials of good 
citizenship? Are we substituting cur- 
rent events for a study of the classic 
documents of free government? Are 
we teaching the first ten amendments 
as directly affecting the lives of our 
pupils? Do our students understand 


(Continued on page 182) 


* Ibid, page 6. 
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icainiet play a prominent role in 
our way, of life. Sports are a part 
of our American heritage, and our 
history abounds in stories of the 
athletic prowess of many leaders. 

George Washington, the broad 
jumper; Abe Lincoln, the wrestler ; 
and Theodore Roosevelt, the horse- 
man and boxer, are a few of our 
national heroes who were athletes. It 
was on the village green that our fore- 
fathers frequently gathered on holi- 
days to match their strength, speed, 
agility, and endurance in friendly 
competition. Today, sports are per- 
haps the most typical single thing 
about America. 

General MacArthur was thinking 
about athletics when he said, “On the 
fields of friendly strife are sown the 
seeds which, in other years, on other 
fields, will bear the fruits of victory.” 

The educational value of athletics 
has been established, and in our high 
schools of Illinois we find athletics 
under good control. Mr. C. W. 
Whitten played a prominent role in 
the early development of sound con- 
trol of athletics in Illinois high schools. 
The Illinois High School Athletic 
Association has become the Illinois 
High School Association, an organi- 
zation representing the high schools 
of Illinois. A board of control elected 
by member schools, and Mr. Albert 
Willis, executive secretary, with a 
staff of assistants, carry on the busi- 
ness of the association. 

The interscholastic program of all 
member high schools is under the 
control of this association. The Office 
of Public Instruction, as the official 
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But it’s more important to protect the 
physical and emotional health of the 
players, and to be good sportsmen. 


accrediting agency of Illinois schools, 
has a legal responsibility and is con- 
cerned with athletics as a part of a 
school’s total educational program. 
However, for all practical purposes, 
the interscholastic program is con- 
trolled by the Illinois High School 
Association. 

The problems which arise in con- 
nection with the school athletic pro- 
gram are usually a result of a school’s 
deviation from the function of ath- 
letics. Too much emphasis may be 
placed upon winning, which makes 
the welfare of the players secondary 
to the objective of winning. 


Over-Emphasis 


The over-emphasis upon winning 
high school teams often presses down 
into the elementary schools to set up 
“feeder systems” with the sole ob- 
jective being to develop varsity players 
for the high school. Well-meaning 
citizens are sometimes motivated to 
sponsor such a program without 
realizing that it may be detrimental 
to the best interests of the students 
involved. 

Over-emphasis upon winning may 
result in poor sportsmanship. Many 
responsible people are of the opinion 
that unless the quality of sports- 
manship displayed at our high school 
games is improved, the contribution 
which athletics make to the social 
development of young people will be 
reduced to nothing. It should be kept 
in mind that athletics make a contri- 
bution to the social and emotional 
develepment, as well as to the physical 
development, of young people. And, 
insofar as the student body is con- 
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IT'S IMPORTANT 


() 


win that game! 


By RAY O. DUNCAN 


cerned as spectators, the social and 
emotional contribution is paramount. 

The responsibility for good sports- 
manship rests upon the coach, the 
players, the students, the school 
administration, and the adult specta- 
tors. However, the greatest respon- 
sibility rests upon the coach. His 
actions, attitude, and behavior will 
be reflected in his players and the 
spectators. 

A person who is not a good sports- 
man, who cannot control his temper 
and actions under the stress and 
excitement of an athletic contest, 
should not be in the business of coach- 
ing young people. 

Criticism of over - emphasis upon 
winning does not mean that we should 
not strive to win. Far from it. Play- 
ing to win is as American as any 
tradition in the books. We should 
always play to win, and our players 
should be taught to win, but not to 
win at any cost. We must realize that 
for every game won there is a game 
lost, and players should be able to 
lose a game without displaying poor 
sportsmanship. 

The elementary school athletic pro- 
gram is receiving a lot of attention 


Mr. Duncan is 
State Director of 
Health, Physical 
Education, and 
Safety, in the 
Office of the Su- 
perintendent of 
Public Instruc- 
tion, Springfield. 


Photo by 
Herbert Georg Studio, 
Springfield. 
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today. School administrators should 
be familiar with the recommendations 
of various national education associ- 
ations in regard to elementary school 
athletics. All such organizations are 
opposed to an interscholastic program 
below the ninth grade. The American 
Association for Health and Physical 
Education (a division of the National 
Education Association) is on record 
as being opposed to interscholastic 
competition for elementary school stu- 
dents. 


Recommendations 


The American Association of School 
Administrators (National Education 
Association) recommends that inter- 
scholastic athletics be confined to the 
senior high school. 

The National Committee on School 
Health Policies also supports this 
position. The joint committees on 
health problems in education of the 
National Education Association and 
the American Medical Association 


' Health in Schools, National Education Associ- 
ition, 1942, page 115. 


Canton Has Intramural Prograin 


a oasis our intramural sports 


program seemed to have developed 
satisfactorily in fall, winter, and 
spring sports for the boys living in 
Canton, we had done nothing for the 
boys living in the rural areas. 
Our intramural program we 
knew was incomplete if we 
neglected them. 

Time and transportation 
problems had to be solved if 
our intramural program was 
to include the bus riders. We 
then had six bus routes in 
our unit system: Bryant-St. 
David, Liverpool, Banner, 
Norris, Eastern, and West- 
ern. Three buses provided 
transportation. Students ar- 
riving early in the morning 
were dismissed at the end of 
the sixth period, and those 
arriving later were dis- 
missed with the others at 
the end of the seventh period. 

No time was available in 
the morning for an intramural pro- 
gram. Strenuous exercise after a noon- 
hour lunch is not desirable. Nor could 
games be played after school because 
of transportation difficulties. Satur- 
days were not desirable, nor were 
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adopted the resolution in Suggested 
School Health Policies? 

Many elementary schools in the 
State of Illinois are carrying on an 
interscholastic program. It is not the 
purpose of the department of health 
and physical education in the Office of 
Public Instruction to arbitrarily 
abolish this program. It is our desire 
to approach the problem realistically 
and democratically. 

We believe that elementary school 
administrators and parents should be 
familiar with the thinking of medical 
and educational groups about this 
matter. The Illinois Elementary 
School Principals’ Association has a 
committee at work on the problem, 
and will have recommendations to 
present to all interested parties at 
some future date. 

Elementary schools which sponsor 
an interscholastic program should 
certainly adopt the following controls : 

1. The program should grow out of the 

2 Suggested School Health Policies (Second 
Edition), distributed by the American Medical 


Association, Chicago, Illinois, 1945, page 34. 


OLIVER L. RAPP 
Principal 
and 
WILLIAM J. METZGER 


Intramural Director * Canton High School 
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school holidays. However, it seemed 
that rural youth activities would have 
to come on school holidays, or in the 
evenings, so transportation would be 
available. 

Since Canton has always been very 
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program.” 


physical education program, and not be a 
substitute for it. 

2. The players should have a thorough 
physical examination every year. 

3. The program should be under the 
direct control of the school, and the team 
should be coached by a member of the 
faculty. 


Philosophy 


A sound athletic program must be 
based upon a sound philosophy. The 
following statement prepared by a 
committee of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation on athletic standards 
for boys seems to represent an accept- 
able philosophy : 


“Athletics should be an integral part of 
a program of physical education. Its aims 
are parallel with those of general educa- 
tion. Educational objectives should be kept 
foremost. Because of the strong appeal 
that athletics make to growing youth, the 
school has an unusual opportunity to de- 
velop and strengthen such qualities as 
loyalty, individual courage, cooperation, 
courtesy, and good sportsmanship. The 
public should be interested in high school 
athletics because it is a part of the school 


for Bus hiders 
much interested in basketball, we de- 
cided to start with a bus riders’ 
basketball tournament for our winter 
program of 1947. The tournament 
would be held on Teachers’ Institute 
Day in early February. 
Boys on the various bus 
routes were informed to 
elect captains, organize 
teams, make tournament 
drawings, and begin practice 
in their communities and 
towns. Some practiced at the 
Y.M.C.A. during the noon 
hours. Medals for champion- 
ship players were displayed 
on the bus league bulletin 
board which we had made 
especially for the bus riders. 
Plenty of publicity was given 
in the local papers concern- 
ing the tournament, with the 
names of all the players par- 
ticipating. 
On tournament day we 
sent the buses out at noon 
to pick up the players, the parents, the 
brothers, the sisters, and the players’ 
sweethearts, too. The finals were 
played at night so all parents could 
see the games. Many townspeople at- 
tended, also. 
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The tournament was a success, as 
the finals were very close. (Western 
won.) Medals were presented. A 
purple and gold pennant -with the 
name of the winning bus route was 
later hung in the trophy case. Bus 
drivers reported improved conduct 
and better attitudes on the buses, and 
fewer discipline difficulties. 

In 1948 we had our second annual 
bus riders’ basketball tournament. 
Then the bus riders requested a base- 
ball tournament. 

Our transportation and time diffi- 
culties were discussed with the boys. 
They readily agreed to take care of 
their own transportation. Six teams 
entered. The three sixth-hour teams 
played off their tournament during the 
seventh period, and the bus riders 
leaving school at regular dismissal 
time played their tournament after 
school. This time the Banner Bus 
Route won. We may play our bus 
league baseball tournament under 
lights this year. 

Since we were still without a fall 
sport for the bus riders, we decided 
to try flag football this fall. This 
game is a variation of touch football, 
which we used in intramural sports 
last year. 

The bus riders were interested. 
(We now have eight bus routes be- 
cause of consolidation.) Instruction 
was given on the game, captains were 
selected, drawing were made, and a 
set of rules was given all players for 
further study. The tournament was 
to be run off under the lights on the 
Friday evening that our football team 
had an open date. 

Some of the bus route boys did not 
care to play, so the junior high school 
boys who rode the buses were de- 
clared eligible, and in a few cases 
bus routes were combined for a full 
strength team. Again, the various 
teams practiced in their own com- 
munities and towns. 

In all, five bus route teams partici- 
pated in the four-game tournament, 
before many spectators. Champion- 
ship medals were given to the mem- 
bers of the winning team at the end 
of the game. Liverpool won this 
tournament. 

De-tails 

We picked up the idea of flag foot- 
ball in the April, 1947, issue of the 
N.E.A. Journal from an article written 
by C. G. White, Director of Intra- 
mural Athletics, Texas A. and M. 
College. The basic idea came from 
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the Army Air Corps physical educa- 
tion program at Randolph Field. 

By using the flag a positive, but 
not rough, tackle is put into touch 
football to replace the controversial 
touch tackle. The “flag” is a piece of 
canvas 18 inches wide and 3 feet long 
gathered in the middle by wrapping 


Nine players constitute the mini- 
mum for a team. On offense, five 
players must be on the line of scrim- 
mage, and the remaining players one 
yard back of the line. Defensive 
players can use their hands only in 
pushing the shoulders and body of 
offensive blockers. The ball carrier 





THE LINE OF SCRIMMAGE 


it for a two- or three-inch space at 
the center of its long dimension. 
This space serves as a “depth gauge” 
beyond which the flag may not be 
inserted into the rear of the trousers. 
The gathered effect causes the tail to 
stand from the runner, thus giving 
the tackler an even break. Quite often 
we have used football sox for flags. 

The ball carrier is tackled when the 
flag is plucked from his trousers. The 
flag permits a well-rounded typical 
football offense, and it restores the 
balance between air and ground 
offense. Some games consist of one- 
half to two-thirds running plays. 
Shoulder - blocking, stiff-arming, and 
spins give the offense plenty of power 
and good plays. 

The playing rules are very much 
the same as football, except with a 
few general exceptions. The game is 
made up of two halves, each with 
twenty-five plays; however, we play 
for a straight thirty-minute period. 
No rest period is needed—usually the 
players ask for more game time. To 
lessen the danger of injuries, all 
muffed or fumbled balls are ruled 
dead at the spot they were last 
touched; also, on a bad pass from 
center which has not touched any 
players, the ball is ruled dead where 
it strikes the ground unless it is the 
fourth down and the necessary yard- 
age is not made. A team has four 
downs to make twenty yards. 
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must attempt to evade the tackler, and 
the tackler must play the flag and not 
the man. The penalty for either in- 
fraction is fifteen yards. The referee 
must decide these cases. 


Cost Is Small 


The cost of equipment is negligible, 
as tennis shoes or basketball shoes are 
We purchased two sets of 
colored intramural which are 
used not only by the bus riders’ 
league, but the city intramural league 
in basketball, flag football, and base- 


worn. 
shirts 


ball games as well. The cost for 
medals and the pennant are both 
small. 


We are developing the idea of a 
high school intramural championship 
in the various sports between the city 
intramural champions and the bus 
rider intramural champions. This fall 
“Notre Dame,” the city champions, 
played Liverpool, the bus champions, 
for the high school championship. 
Part of the game was played twenty 
minutes before the start of the Lewis- 
town-Canton football game with the 
score 7 all, and the remaining ten 
minutes were played at halftime, with 
Liverpool defeating “Notre Dame” 
13 to 14 for the championship. The 
public liked this game. It was exciting 

We feel that we are now giving the 
students from the rural areas the 
same intramural sports opportunities 
as their fellow students in Canton. 
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HOW THEY DID IT AT GALESBURG 


COMMUNITY UNIT SCHOOL 
DISTRICT NO. 205 includes parts 
or all of eight townships in Knox 
and Warren Counties. There are 
27 former common school dis- 
tricts in the new unit and parts of 
14 others, with a total area of 
approximately 146 square miles. 
The assessed value of the district 
is approximately $92,000,000. 
The present total enrollment is 
5,037. 

Students from the rural areas 
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in grades 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 
are transported to the junior and 
senior high schools in the city 
of Galesburg in seven buses. 
There are three village schools 
operating, two with two rooms 
and one with three rooms. Four- 
teen one-room schools are in 
operation. Twenty-one contrac- 
tual carriers transport students 
from closed school districts to 
schools now operating in the unit 
district, and a bus is used to 
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transport 29 students to a two- 
room village school from a lo- 
cality where four one-room 
schools have been closed. 

The board of education hopes 
to select four or five sites for 
elementary school centers in the 
rural area of the community unit 
as soon as a study can be com- 
pleted and building facilities pro- 
vided. This should make possible 
the elimination of all the one- 
room schools. 
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And they deserve careful consideration 
if we are to equalize the educational 
opportunities for the boys and girls 


in the district. 


a= for the organization of 
community unit districts in Illinois 
were made by the Sixty-fifth General 
Assembly of the Illinois Legislature. 
Between July, 1947, when the bill was 
approved, and October 1, 1948, a 
total of 160 community unit districts 
were voted. 

These consolidations have resulted 
in the elimination of over 3,500 com- 
mon school districts, and now that the 
law has received a favorable decision 
from the Supreme Court, there is little 
doubt that many more such districts 
will be created. 

Each such district voted requires 
the reorganization of the schools 
which are to be included in the new 
unit, and the task is not easy. From 
the time the idea is conceived in the 
minds of some group until the day 
when the new district is organized 
and operating, there are many prob- 
lems to be solved. 

The inspiration for doing the neces- 
sary work is the idea that it will make 
possible the -equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity for all boys and 
girls in the new district. Such is the 
duty of people in a democracy, be- 
cause all of the people should assume 
a common responsibility for educating 
all of the children on an equality basis, 
with the whole people bearing their 
fair share of the expense. 


Ground Work 


In some areas where consolidations 
have been attempted, the promoters 
have failed to do a sufficient amount 
of ground work. Such a project 
should not be rushed. It requires 
careful study to make fair decisions 
regarding the best possible location 
of community school centers, size of 
the proposed district, boundary lines, 
and other problems. When the pro- 
gram is rushed, it may have the 
aspects of “land grabbing,” and so 
tend to create doubt in the minds of 
the people regarding the motives be- 
hind the movement. 
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The sponsors should seek the advice 
of the county superintendent and the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, and also be reasonably familiar 
with the school law relative to school 
consolidation. Such _ precautionary 
measures may prevent dispute and 
litigation later. 

As the plan unfolds, the public 
should be kept informed. Mass meet- 
ings may be held frequently and 
opinions exchanged so that no group 
will have occasion to feel that it is 
being high-pressured or ignored. 


Careful Action 


The boundary lines should be 
drawn in such a manner as to satisfy 
the largest possible number of patrons. 
If a district is organized after careful 
and deliberate action, it has more of 
a chance to hold the enthusiastic sup- 
port of the people than one which is 
pushed through in a hurry. There 
will be less tendency for bickering 
and complaint, and fewer occasions 
for groups along the border to try 
to petition out of the district after it 
is organized. 

The school law states that if one 
or more cities, villages, or incorpo- 
rated towns, or parts thereof, are 
located within the territory, the propo- 
sition of establishing a community 
unit school district shall not carry 
unless it receives a majority of the 
votes cast within all such corporate 
limits and a majority of the votes 
cast in all territory outside such cor- 
porate limits—the count to be taken 
separately. In the event the election 
is held after school begins, the con- 
solidation shall not be effective until 
the following July 1. 

If the election for establishing a 
community unit school district is 
favorable, the next step is the election 
of a board of education. The law re- 
quires that four members be selected 
from the rural area and three mem- 
bers from that portion of the territory 
included in cities, villages, or corpo- 
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By RICHARD V. LINDSEY 


Superintendent, Galesburg Community Unit School District No. 205 


rate towns of the new district. It is 
important that capable individuals be 
encouraged to become candidates for , 
the board, and that the interest of the 
public not be permitted to wane dur- 
ing the weeks prior to the election. 


Board Procedure 


After the personnel of the board 
has been determined by election and 
the members have met to organize, a 
set of rules should be prepared by the 
board to govern board procedure. In 
the November, 1947, issue of The 
American School Board Journal there 
is an excellent article on “School 
Board Regulations For Smaller 
Schools,” which includes some help- 
ful suggestions. Copies of rules can 
also be obtained from other boards 
for examination. 

Much could be said regarding the 
qualifications a board of education 
should look for in selecting a super- 
intendent. Just as efficient board 
members may ease the load of the 
administrator, a well-qualified super- 
intendent may lead the way through 
the maze of preliminary problems to 
be faced during the period of reor- 
ganization. It is a wise board that 
takes plenty of time in selecting the 
superintendent. 

As a first step, the superintendent 
should make a careful study of the 
entire district. He must determine 
the student population, the location 
of all the school buildings, the condi- 
tion of the roads, the most convenient 
and practical attendance units, and 
the number of buses which will be 
required for the transportation of stu- 
dents. He will need to become ac- 
quainted with members of boards of 
directors and boards of education who 
functioned in the former districts now 
a part of the community unit school 
district, and seek their advice and 
counsel as he makes his plans. 

Because of present building con- 
struction difficulties and inflated costs, 

(Continued on page 184) 





As a Businessman Sees It... 


By H. M. OWEN* 


Education Committee Chairman 


Decatur Association of Commerce 


Bi SUMMARIZED, the four fac- 
tors entering into our present and 
future teacher shortage, are: (1) a 
rather steady normal demand, (2) 
the problem of replacing some 4,000 
sub-standard teachers, (3) the de- 
crease in teacher training, (4) the 
increased birth rate. Considering 
these four factors, the teacher short- 
age problem will probably have to get 
even worse than it is now before it 
can get better. 

Our most urgent teacher problem, 
at present, is obtaining teachers. It is 
not a matter of quality, so much, nor 
is it likely to be for several years. 
When a school superintendent has to 
ask people to teach in his schools 
whom he rejected five or six years 
ago, he isn’t making much progress, 
qualitatively. 

Sellers’ Market 

Now it follows that there is prob- 
ably a sellers’ market in teachers, just 
as there has been a sellers’ market 


in many products and commodities. 
The better teachers will, other things 
being equal, go to those school sys- 
tems where the pay scale is most en- 
ticing. 

“Man does not live by bread alone,” 
says the Bible, and teachers do not, 


any more than anyone else, base their 
preferences solely upon salary. But 
the fact still remains that those sys- 
tems offering the most attractive 
scales of pay will probably receive, in 
return, a higher standard of quality 
in their classroom teaching. 

Any realistic approach to such a 
problem leads us to two ideas: 1) 
We get, in this life, just about what 
we pay for; and 2) If we want a 
product, we must pay the going mar- 
ket price for it, or do without it. 

What can school systems do to 
make teaching attractive, and to as- 
®sure that good prospective teaching 
material will want to enter the field? 
How can we be sure that we will 


*Mr. Owen is head of Brown’s Business Col 
lege in Decatur. 
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bring and be able to keep, capable, 
promising people in the profession? 

I have already mentioned that an 
adequate pay scale which could be 
geared to a price index would be a fair 
method of remuneration, not only for 
teachers but for many other classes 
of workers as well. 

Under this system, the wage scale 
could be reexamined each year, or 
biannually, at contract-making time, 
so that adjustments up or down could 
be made, according to the index of 
the cost of living, always, of course, 
giving ample allowance over and 
above a living wage to allow a 
teacher the means of up-grading her- 
self during vacations, and of living a 
life commensurate with the standing 
in a community which a_ teacher 
should have. 

While there are difficulties which 
do not at present make this plan 
workable, it would at least free the 
teacher from a situation where he 
vould be caught in a rising cost of 
living, such as we have had in past 
years, with a fixed salary that could 
not easily be adjusted. The teachers 
would, of course, have to be willing 
to take salary cuts, too, in those years 
when commodity prices were decreas- 
ing, and their dollars would buy more 


goods. 
Profit-Sharing 


Good teachers should share in good 
times as surely as businessmen, la- 
borers, farmers, and others. The 
teacher should feel that he has a 
part in America’s profit - sharing 
system as truly as any other worker. 
Surely, if we want our children to 
believe in the American way of life, 
whereby an individual can create 
by work and by initiative, an ever- 
higher standard of living, then they 
must be taught by people who them- 
selves are partakers of, and sharers 
in, the profit-motive system. 

Teachers’ salaries should be com- 
mensurate with the social importance 
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STAFFING 


of the service rendered. For years we 
have based teachers’ salary increases 
on the physical needs of the teacher 
an an individual. Perhaps our ap- 
proach should be so shifted that we 
would base such increases upon the 
merit of the profession as one that 
performs an extremely important 
public service. 

To make the profession more at- 
tractive, too, we need to put the 
teacher in charge of smaller groups 
of pupils. This would permit more 
individual help, and better results. 


Community Status 


Then there is another thing that 
is rather precious to us all, and I 
think especially so to a_ teacher: 
that is his status in the community. 
Young people who are thinking of 
entering the profession must be 
made to see that teaching has rewards 
which cannot be measured solely in 
terms of money. 

Teaching no longer appeals to many 
of our best college students as a 
profession with prestige and honor. 
To correct this feeling, we must 
restore the position of the teacher to 
one of genuine respect and admira- 
tion. As citizens, we must assume 
more responsibility for making the 
life of teachers in our community en- 
joyable. There is a need for a long- 
range public relations program to get 
the people to see the importance of 
the teacher’s job, and to appreciate 
the work he is doing. 

But I believe, too, that pay increases 
should be coordinated with increases 
in ability. Why should a poor teacher 
be paid the same salary as a good 
teacher ? 

Their work-experience may be the 
same, their preparation for the pro- 
fession approximately the same; and 
yet one teacher has the fine art of 
being able to “put it across,” while 
the other hasn’t adopted any, plan 
of self-improvement, and somehow 

(Continued on page 179) 
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SCHOOLS 


I ROM MANY sources one hears the 
cry, “Why is there such a shortage 
of teachers?” 

Many answers and suggestions 
have been given to this question. I 
feel that two things are responsible 
—two things that hinge upon the 
question very closely. These things 
are: 

1. The failure of the teacher group to 
raise themselves to professional status. 

2. The general public’s refusal to accept 
teaching as a profession. 

Many teachers are teaching school 
just for the remuneration, and have 
no pride in their work or the results 
obtained. They are teaching the 
three R’s in a mechanical fashion. 
They fail to realize that teaching is 
also a problem in human relations— 
a challenge to make life a more 
pleasant routine, to help children get 
a broader view of this world in which 
they live. 

Ashamed of Job 


Such teachers do not keep them- 
selves abreast of the times and in no 
way lead adults or children to have 
a kindred feeling with the teaching 
profession. In high schools where 
there are personal counselors, very 
few of these counselors advise boys 
or girls to go into teaching. 

I know of one teacher who wished 
her niece to go into teaching and ad- 
vised her to ask the counselor about 
such a future. The counselor just 
laughed at the girl and asked her why 
she would choose such a drab thing 
to do. 

This is not an isolated case. The 
teachers themselves are to blame to a 
great extent for the lack of teacher 
prospects for the profession. 

As boys and girls go through col- 
lege, they see the absent-minded pro- 
fessor, the teacher who would like to 
enlighten his pupils but is held down 
by administration, and many other 
things that reflect upon the narrow- 
ness and confines of a teacher’s pros- 
pects. 
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.. AS a Teacher Sees It 


By MARGARET FEE BLOUNT 
Third Grade Teacher 
Harper School, Wilmette 


There is very little glamour and 
very little adventure offered youth by 
the teaching profession as it now 
stands. It is the duty of every 
teacher to pick up the challenge given 
by this deficiency and create in her 
work and among the children with 
whom she works a feeling of glamour, 
excitement, and adventure. 

A teacher can do this if she herself 
feels she is free to express herself in 
her work. Children as they advance 
through their years of school should 
start building an idea about the 
teaching profession that will lead 
them to be teachers when they grow 
up. Youths should be proud to be 
going into such a profession, and 
should be so rewarded when they 
attain their goal that they feel any 
effort has been worthwhile. 

You all know the teacher who goes 
on a summer trip and says to any- 
one who may be with her, “Don't 
tell anyone I am a teacher.” Or you 
may have asked some attractive man 
or woman what his business connec- 
tion was and he evaded or did not 
answer the question. Why this 
evasion? He was ashamed to admit 
he was a teacher. 


Their Own World 


Too many teachers live in a world 
of their own. They do not branch 
out socially or professionally. They 
are ingrown. They talk school, eat 
school, and live school, but usually 
in a derogatory manner. Anyone as- 
sociating with such a group soon 
forms the opinion that teaching is the 
last thing he would wish to do. 

If the teaching profession is to 
come into its own as a recognized 
profession, and carry with this recog- 
nition sufficient weight to draw out- 
standing young people into its folds, 
the members of the profession must 
make up their minds to exert them- 
selves in the direction of recognition 
for the profession. 

They must make themselves attrac- 
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tive, alert, interesting persons. They 
must be willing to do the 
curricular work within their ranks. 
Teachers who have been within a 
school system for a number of years 
and have carried this extra-curricular 
lead should carefully pass this re- 
sponsibility on to the younger mem- 
bers of the staff, coaching them in the 
ways and means of such work. They 
should make younger members of the 
staff feel a pride in carrying on for 
the betterment of the profession. 


extra- 


R’s Are Not Enough 


Administrators should bear in mind 
that their contact with their teachers 
is a human relation problem, likewise. 
Teachers should be allowed to try 
their wings in areas other than the 
three R’s. Teachers should have the 
feeling that there can be an adventur- 
ous spirit to such a try. 

Boys and girls who are associated 
with teachers who have this frame of 
mind will involuntarily feel that they 
are among a happy, informed group 
of people, and will want to follow in 
their footsteps, should the opportun- 
ity present itself. 

Turning from the teacher’s efforts 
to have the profession recognized to 
the broader fact that it is not recog- 
nized by the general public, we find 
that even though teachers spend many 
years in school getting ready for a 
teaching position and spend many 
this is not 


dollars while in school, 


taken into account by the public. 


In some communities where par- 
afford the 
vants in the home, they take the at- 
titude with teachers that they too 
are paid servants, and oftentimes go 
out of their way to make this idea 


ents can service of ser- 


plain to teachers. 

In many places the public makes no 
provision for the housing of teachers. 
They feel that teachers can live any 
place, regardless of location or cost. 

Teachers in most places are not 

(Continued on page 185) 
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hey Lecatzed the LEA. Film Strip 


Rock River Division added frames 
with data from its own counties 
on births, property valuations, 
State aid to schools, and needs. 


- THE I.E.A. film strip, “In 
Itlinois Schools,” was used for the 
first time in DeKalb County, it was 
suggested that the Rock River Divi- 
sion public relations committee as- 
semble some inforrhation concerning 
local problems as related to the pres- 
entations of the film. 

Accordingly, eleven new frames 
were added. These not only gave 
some facts about the local district 
in which the film might happen to be 
shown, but also presented some com- 
parative data with other communities 
within the same county with which 
the audience might be expected to be 
familiar. 

Before the idea had been completely 
developed, it was decided that such 
a project might be worth carrying out 
for all four counties in the Division 
(Lee, Ogle, Whiteside, and DeKalb), 
and that the Division should finance 
the production of the supplementary 
film strips for all four counties. 


County Records Used 


Most of the material used for each 
county came from the official records 
in the offices of the county superin- 
tendents of schools—the one official 
source in the county. The county 
superintendents were extremely co- 
operative, assembling these data at 
considerable inconvenience to them- 
selves. 

In only one instance was material 
sought elsewhere. That was in the 
case of birth data, which came from 
the county clerk’s office. Since the 
I.E.A. film strip interprets the in- 
crease in the number of births in IIli- 
nois, the question naturally arose as 
to whether or not the picture was 
general and had local significance. In 
each county, it was clear that the 
facts were applicable locally, and con- 
sequently a chart was made showing 
exactly what had been the birth rec- 
ord of the particular county during 
the past ten years. 

In order to show that there was a 
wide variation of valuations per child 
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even within a given county, two tables 
were constructed. One of these 
shows valuations per child for each 
graded elementary school within the 
county; the other shows similar fig- 
ures for each high school. Extremely 
wide variations were immediately ap- 
parent, as they would probably appear 
in any single county. This evidence 
presented a case locally for an in- 
creased program of State aid, making 
it clear that even within counties here 
in the northern part of the State 
there are wide differences in ability 
to support foundation programs. 

Tables were similarly drawn to 
show per capita costs in each of the 
various graded elementary and high 
schools in the county. In DeKalb 
County these costs were such that 
the high was over three times the low 
—a local parallel with showings in 
the I.E.A. film. This kind of evi- 
dence brings home to people the 
problems involved in providing equal- 
ity of opportunity in education, even 
in a relatively small area, and, more- 
over, does it in terms of situations 
which they themselves know. 

By the use of data on State aid 
now being received from flat grants 
and equalization (based on the 1947 
report ), the percent of these per cap- 
ita costs borne by the State were 
then interpreted for each of the above 
districts. Two charts were prepared, 
one showing what the State is now 
doing in terms of dollars and cents for 
each of the graded elementary and 
high schools of the counties. In this 
one the flat grant, and special equali- 
zation if any, were added together to 
give a composite picture of total 
State aid to each school. The other 
chart placed alongside these figures 
what would have been the figures if 
the flat grant had been raised to $10 
and $25, and equalization to $135, the 
current I.E.A. goals. 

One other chart was prepared. This 
shows the legal tax limits of the 
various districts within the county, 
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By CHARLES E. HOWELL 
Member Public Relations Committee 
Rock River Division, I.E.A. 


again dealing with the graded ele- 
mentary schools as well as the high 
schools. This was designed to show 
that, even with the local tax sources 
upon which schools chiefly depend, 
there is a wide variation of legal per- 
mission to support schools. In all of 
these counties, there were variations 
sufficiently great to make effective the 
argument that there is need for an 
increase in State aid in order to bal- 
ance the tax load. 


—— TMhnois Babies. 
--are in local communities 








DeKaib County 























CHARTS such as this one sho 


statistics for the local county. 


The general frame of references 
with which the public relations com- 
mittee of the Rock River Division ap- 
proached the use of the film strip it- 
self, as modified above, may be of 
interest. It was agreed that, through 
the delegates to the Division dele- 
gate assembly, efforts would be made 
to have the strip shown to each fac- 
ulty group in the various counties. 

Second, it was agreed that each 
county public relations chairman 
would contact one person in each of 
the communities within his county, 
asking him to personally request pro- 
gram chairmen of representative 
groups in his community to make a 

(Continued on page 186) 
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By WILBUR SCHRAMM 


Assistant to the President 
University of Illinois 


i THE space of a few months, 
in 1946, the University of Illinois 
more than doubled its size. It had to 
create two new campuses, assemble 
two new faculties, build two villages 
to help house the veterans who 
streamed onto its campuses, and work 
its laboratories and classrooms around 
the clock. 

The University is not anxious to 
undertake that kind of expansion very 
often, but was glad and proud to do 
it this time, because it enabled us to 
say to veterans. that they were wel- 
come to come to college if they were 
qualified to profit by it. 

The emergency isn’t over yet. At 
the height of the GI rush, in 1947, the 
University had 29,944 students. In 
the winter of 1948-49, we still have 
28,929 students. Half of those are 
veterans. We are off the “three semes- 
ter” schedule now, but still run classes 
through meal hours and into the eve- 
ning. In one crowded department, I 
am told, a single office is still shared 
by upwards of thirty instructors. We 
are still sub-standard in academic 
space and student and staff housing. 

And there is no indication that 
these emergency problems will pass 
with the “emergency,” for all evidence 
we can gather indicates that there will 
be no sharp fall in enrollment. Rather 
we anticipate a flattening of the en- 
rollment curve for a few years, then 
another steady rise as the present 
school enrollments and the recent 
high birth rate are reflected in en- 
trance applications. 


Projection 


In this time of the world, educa- 
tion lives in a continuing state of 
emergency. The time has come to 
look beyond the GI emergency toward 
the problems and responsibilities that 
will be with us in even greater degree 
when most of the GI’s have finished 
their courses and left the campus. The 
legislative askings of the University 
of Illinois this year reflect not only 
the present emergency conditions and 
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BIG University requires a BIG Budget 


So the University of Illinois, twice 
its pre-war size, will ask for funds 
to help make up building arrears and 





keep its educational standards high. 


needs, but also the thought, study, and 
planning which have been under way 
on our campuses in an effort to pro- 
ject the present Illinois into the kind 
of University we know will be needed. 

What kind of University do we 
want Illinois to be? For one thing, 
we want it to be a place where the 
young men and women of Illinois can 
get as good education as they can 
get anywhere. The State of Illinois 
deserves no less than that for its 
young people. A University of that 
kind requires a distinguished faculty, 
fine laboratories and libraries, classes 
small enough so that students can get 
personal attention, and the kind of 
physical and human settings that all 
over the world characterize great uni- 
versities. 

In the second place, we want Illi- 
nois to be a place where research men 
will always be working on the fron- 
tiers of knowledge. In the past, IIli- 
nois has opened great horizons in ag- 
riculture, medicine, engineering, 


chemistry, the physics of matter, and 
many other fields. We want it to 
keep on pioneering in the new fron- 
tiers of discovery: the cause and cure 





of cancer, the diseases of old age, the 
control of atomic energy, the restora- 
tion of soils, human relations, mental 
health, farm science, electronics, and 
industrial engineering, among others. 
A University like this requires great 
research men, great laboratories, 
funds for research. 


Open-Door Policy 


Finally, we want Illinois to unlock 
the resources of its knowledge and 
skill so as to open its doors to all the 
people in the State. This means not 
only the kind of extension service 
which our Agriculture College carries 
to all counties of the State, and the 
kind of extension classes and confer- 
ences which our Division of Univer- 
sity Extension sponsors so widely, but 
also a program of publications, radio, 
pictures, short courses, clinics, and 
conferences so abundant that any per- 
son in the State, wealthy or poor, col- 
lege or non-college, will have an op- 
portunity to benefit by the accumu- 
lated knowledge of the University in 
his field. 

In 1947 the General Assembly 
made a magnificent appropriation 
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FOR THE U. OF I. COLLEGE OF VETERINARY MEDICINE, which 
accepted its first classes last fall, this building is projected. 
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which enabled the University to meet 
the GI emergency and in so doing 
to make some steps along the road 
just outlined. We have added to our 
faculty a number of distinguished 
men. We have turned the betatron on 
cancer and in general entered upon 
what promises to be the most varied 
and productive era of research in the 
history of the University. We have 
begun to turn the Allerton Estate 
into a state-wide center for confer- 
ences and short courses. 

The operating budget which the 
University is asking this biennium is 
about 20 percent greater than the 
appropriation for 1947-49. We are 
asking $72,271,742, of which $16,000,- 
000 is from our own income. 

This represents our estimate of 
what will be needed to “stand still” 
in this time of higher prices and 
greater demand for advanced and 
specialized work. No increase in en- 
rollment during these two years is 
anticipated, but the veterans who en- 
tered two years ago will be upper- 
classmen or graduate students or in 
the professional schools, where classes 
are smaller, laboratories are more fre- 
quent, a large staff of distinguished 
teachers is required, and education in 
general is more expensive per student. 

Building Needs 

The University’s askings for capi- 
tal expenditures during the next bi- 
ennium represent a considerable ad- 
vance over the previous appropriation. 

For buildings during the 1947-49 
biennium, the General Assembly ap- 
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propriated $13,000,000. All the build- 
ings provided for under this appropri- 
ation are being built, and one of them, 
the electrical engineering building, is 
partly occupied. All the buildings will 
be completed this year. When com- 
pleted, these buildings will give us 
adequate facilities for about 14,000 
students—still 5,000 students short of 
the present enrollment on the Urbana 
campus. 


For a year our building program 
committee has studied our space 
needs, trying to draw up plans and 
specifications which will best make up 
for present arrears and provide the 
facilities that will be needed in the 
1951-53 and 1953-55 biennia when 
enrollments may be expected again to 
rise. The recommendations of that 
committee, endorsed by the Univer- 
sity Council and the Board of Trus- 
tees, and to be presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, provide for buildings 
totaling $63,065,000 during the next 


biennium. 


Approximately $37,000,000 of this 


sum is for the Urbana campus, $26,- 


000,000 for the Chicago Professional 
Schools campus. A sizable part of the 
recommendation is for money to sup- 
ply power plant service, to provide 
tunnels and conduits to carry heat and 
electricity to the new buildings, and 
to acquire needed land. 


Among the buildings desired in 
Urbana are an elementary school labo- 
ratory for the college of education. 
and a psycho-educational clinic unit 
in connection with that laboratory. 





THE DREAM of Director Emeritus A. A. Harding, who made 
University of Illinois bands known throughout the world and trained 
distinguished directors for dozens of other college and university 
bands, is this projected building to house the U. of I. band. 
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Other recommended Urbana 
ings include a biology building, an ad- 
dition to the architecture building, an 
animal science laboratory, a veteri- 
nary medicine building, a physics lab- 
oratory addition, a law building, a 
journalism and radio building, a band 
building, a library addition, a hospital 
addition, an addition to the Armory 
for Naval science, a new fire station, 
and several projects in student and 
staff housing. 

At Chicago, there have been recom- 
mended an addition to the education 
and research hospitals, a second unit 
of the dentistry-medicine-pharmacy 
building, an experimental research 
station, a drug plant research station, 
and a nurses’ residence hall. 


Other Legislation 


In addition to these major bills, the 
University is likely to seek legisla- 
tion to make its revenue bonds, au- 
thorized by the act of 1945, legal in- 
vestments for insurance companies in 
Illinois; also an amendment to the 
State finance act to handle funds of all 
self-supporting activities through its 
own treasury instead of being required 
to deposit them in and disburse them 
from the State treasury ; and perhaps 
also an amendment designed to clar- 
ify the legal status of the University 
of Illinois Foundation in certain finan- 
cial transactions. 

The first of these is designed to 
improve the market for the University 
bonds, which have never been legal- 
ized for insurance investments al- 
though similar bonds of the Founda- 
tion have been legalized. The second 
is to make it possible to handle the 
business operations of the self-sup- 
porting activities more quickly, thus 
enabling the University to take ad- 
vantage of discounts and to end dis- 
content among employees over late 
payroll payments. The third is to 
clarify status. 

The University’s legislative askings 
are large. They are large becaus: 
they represent the needs of a very 
large university, and of broad pro 
grams of research and public service 
stemming from that university. 

We are sometimes asked whether 
we do not fear bigness. We do not; 
we fear only the loss in quality which 
might come from bigness without the 
educational vision and the public sup- 
port necessary to keep standards 

(Continued on page 186) 
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In a State With High Economic Standards 
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Of Low Levels in Educational Opportunity 


Well-Planned Program 
Of Education Necessary 
To Maintain Democracy 


By JAMES E. PEASE 
1.E.A. Legislative Chairman 


Tus KIND of educational program 
which is now made available to all 
the boys and girls of Illinois or 
any other state in our great country 
will determine to a large extent the 
future, success of our democracy. 

Many outstanding statesmen 
throughout our history have repeat- 
edly reminded us of the significance 
of maintaining a well-planned pro- 
gram of education in order that our 
unique system of democratic govern- 
ment might prevail. Thomas Jeffer- 
son once said, “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and free in a state of 
civilization, it expects what never 
was and never will be.” Herbert 
Hoover said, “If we were to suppress 
our educational system for a single 
generation . . . intellectually and 
spiritually we should slip back four 
thousand years in human progress.” 

With the development of atomic 
energy have come problems of great 
magnitude, and our responsibilities 
for developing proper attitudes and 
high ideals have increased many-fold. 
This is in addition to the increased 
demands for more attention to the 
basic skills of reading, arithmetic, 
and all the fundamentals. To meet 
these great needs we must have the 
best teachers obtainable. We must 
also provide them with the most up- 
to-date tools and supplies as well as 
the physical plant necessary for the 
tasks which must be done. 


We Are Neglecting Schools 


A few years ago we were spending 
approximately 3 percent of our 
national income for the support of 
our schools. Now we are spending 
approximately 1.5 percent of our in- 
come. Yes, this drop in expenditures 
means that boys and girls are being 
neglected in terms of education and 
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the well-being of our country. Per- 
haps we should stop to consider values 
and give some thought to the future. 
A nation spending three times as 
much for alcohol as it does for educa- 
tion, and twice as much for tobacco 
and cosmetics, should pause for real 
thought. What about tomorrow? 


Some Questions 


We have the financial ability to 
support an educational program de- 
signed and geared to meet the needs 
of the children in this modern com- 
plex society, if we will only meet our 
responsibility. 

Consider the following questions as 
they pertain to school finance in our 
State, and see what answers you come 
up with: 

1. What are some of the basic and 
unmet needs of the schools? 

2. What constitutes a good pro- 
gram of education for all children and 
youth from kindergarten through the 
university ? 

3. What do we mean by a founda- 
tion program ? 

4. Is State aid the right term for 
the money returned to us from the 
State treasury ? 

5. Are you familiar with such terms 
as tax rate, assessed valuation, tax 
levy, equalization tevel, flat grant, 
and qualifying rate? 

6. What is an adequate equalization 
level? How shall we determine it? 

7. Why is it beneficial to all dis- 
tricts to have a low qualifying rate? 

8. Should more State aid be re- 
ceived through flat grants or equali- 
zation? Why? 

9. What is meant by minor aids to 
education? Should they be increased? 
If so, how much? 

10. How can the general property 
tax be improved, particularly as to 
assessment, review and collection? 

11. Do we need new sources of 
revenue? How shall they be secured ? 

12. What can you do to help the 
citizens in your district learn more 
about school finance and build up an 
appreciation of the fact that good 
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Current Business 


schools need adequate financial sup- 
port: 

There are many other questions 
that could be raised about school 
finance, but the above list suggests 
some of the major problems which 
have been studied by the Legislative 
Committee of the Illinois Education 
Association. 

What we need most is to arrive at 
a few common understandings about 
securing adequate school support and 
then proceed to work with the other 
state-wide organizations interested in 
child welfare, the General Assembly, 
and the State executive officers to 
obtain our objectives. 





Illinois is Economically 
Able to Support a Much 
Better System of Schools 


By LESTER R. GRIMM 
.E.A. Research Director 


= of our public schools in 
Illinois need to bestir themselves in 
an effort to achieve more adequate 
school finance. Especially should we 
be ashamed of ourselves if we con- 
tinue to tolerate the low levels in 
educational opportunity now provided 
for children in those areas of Illinois 
which are too weak in economic abil- 
ity to pay for good schools. On the 
whole, we are a State of high eco- 
nomic ability. We are able to guaran- 
tee to all of our children a good de- 
fensible program of education 
only will to do so. 


if we 


High Income 


Each year the U.S Department of 
Commerce releases a study that shows 
the amount of personal income earned 
by the people in each state. Illinois 
always stands high in the average 
amount of such income per capita of 
population, our rank for 1947 being 
eighth among the states.’ ( For Illinois 
the average per capita income was 
$1,624, whereas the national average 

(Continued on page 183) 


1U. S. Department of Commerce, Survey 
August, 1948, pages 18 and 19 
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\ CLOSELY-KNIT safety court and 
police force speaks highly for any 
community, and when that community 
is made up entirely of youngsters 
from six to thirteen years old, then 
that group deserves a second look. 

The Blaine-Sumner School in 
Peoria operates a highly effective 
safety court in conjunction with a 
crack patrol force. To see how all 
this has come about, let’s look back 
to 1946. 

Before 1946, patrol boys in Peoria 
were equipped with white patrol belts 

nothing else. If it rained or snowed, 
the boys had to sit in class wearing 
their uncomfortably wet clothes. Some 
schools supplied their patrol boys with 
raincoats purchased by parent clubs, 
but this practice was not uniform 
throughout the city. 


A Circus 


Wishing to alleviate this condition, 
Captain Edward J. Lavin, head of the 
traffic division of the Peoria Police 
Department, inaugurated an indoor 
circus. The proceeds were to be used 
to pay for standardized equipment for 








the patrol boys of both the public and 
the parochial grade schools. The cir- 
cus was widely advertised throughout 
Peoria as a civic project and the com 
munity responded admirably. Three 
thousand dollars were raised and the 
equipment was purchased early in 
1947. 

Each patrol boy was equipped with 
a yellow plastic belt, yellow raincoat 
and rain hat, and blue and yellow gar- 
rison cap peaked in black plastic. 

The patrol force was placed under 
the direct supervision of the police 
department, and teacher-supervisors 
were appointed for each school build- 
ing. The force was renamed the 
“Junior Safety Police,” and training 
programs, conducted by policemen, 
were instituted. 

Teacher-supervisors were given 
control of their respective Junior 
Police boys. Traffic Patrolman Wil- 
lard Koeppel was appointed to super- 
vise the Junior Safety Police, and he 
kept a close check on all buildings. 

At Blaine-Sumner elementary 
school, the Junior Police were organ- 
ized to meet the local traffic conditions 
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By HERBERT C. RUDMAN 


Patrol Force Supervisor 
Blaine-Sumner Elementary School, Peo 




















prevailing in that area. Ten hand- 
picked boys were assigned to the 
force, with two of these given the 
rank of captain and lieutenant. The 
force’s duties consisted of raising the 
flag in the morning before the first 
school session, guarding the busy cor- 
ners around the school, patrolling the 
playground, and lowering the flag in 
the evening. 

A roster was made assigning two 
boys a day to playground duty during 
recess periods. These patrol boys 
acted as aides to the teachers who 
were constantly on duty supervising 
games on the playground. 

The boys were given instruction in 
flag etiquette and were taught how 
properly to fold and store the flag. A 
regular formation was called each 
morning before going on duty and 
each evening before going off duty. 
The spectacle of ten smartly-attired 
patrol boys saluting the flag drew the 
attention of the other boys and girls 
in the school, and many gathered each 
morning to see the flag ceremony. 

One day a week the patrol boys 
were relieved by an auxiliary patrol 
force, in training before being assigned 
to the Junior Police. 


Too Efficient 


The Junior Police began to function 
quite efficiently—in fact, too efficiently ! 
Many “arrests” were made during the 
day, and classes were constantly being 
interrupted with minor complaints 
from the boys on duty. It wasn’t long 
before the teachers found themselves 
swamped with disciplinary cases. 
Once the erring pupils were reported 
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— SAFETY PATROL operates with smart- 
ul efficiency while on duty at school cross- 
raising the flag, or appearing in traffic 
The courtroom scene was photographed at 
ir School, the others at Blaine-Sumner. 


err OCPACY 


is what Peoria schools call their safety patrol system, 
which teaches students to make and observe their own 
laws, hold democratic elections, and conduct a court. 


some action had to be taken by the 
teachers. Before long the poor teachers 
began to run out of suitable punish- 
ments ! 

About this time, it was suggested at 
a weekly faculty meeting that a safety 
court be organized to handle all of the 
traffic cases. Elections were held at 
once, and each room from the third 
grade through the seventh grade sent 
one representative to sit in on a 
“Safety Court Council.” The council 
was composed of nine students and 
five teachers who met every day for 
two months during their lunch hour 

At these meetings the traffic situa- 
tion was analyzed and a list of the 
most common offenses was compiled. 
The touchy subject of punishments 
was then put before the council. It 
was at this point that the faculty mem- 
bers of the committee took a “back 
seat.” 

Penalties 

The student members carefully con- 
sidered each violation and set up mini- 
mum and maximum punishments for 
“ach offense. There were times when 
the faculty members had to suggest 
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that their student colleagues on the 
commnittee be a little less severe with 
some of their proposed punishments. 

Finally a comprehensive list was 
ready for publication. On it were 
offenses ranging from sliding down 
the bannisters to jay-walking. Punish- 
ments ran from a minimum of a warn- 
ing to a maximum of detention for 
thirty minutes a day after school for 
two weeks. 

Once the list was published and the 
committee members had reported back 
to their respective rooms, thoughts 
turned to the electing of a student 
judge and a student court clerk. Each 
sixth and seventh grade room in the 
school nominated, through room elec 
tions, its candidates for judge and 
clerk. These candidates were given 
the freedom of the school and used 
the school public address system to 
make campaign speeches daily. Posters 
blossomed forth, and the election cam- 
paign was on! 

The halls were covered with posters 
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ranging in size from twelve inches to 
twelve feet. One enterprising candi- 
date borrowed some tom-toms from 
the primary department and organized 
a parade. Speculation rose. It was 
not an uncommon sight to see one 
third-grader button-hole another and 
ask him to vote for his candidate. The 
campaign lasted a rip-roaring week, 
and before that week ended everyone 
in the school was wearing some candi- 
date’s badge. 

In the classroom, school work was 
correlated with the school election. 
Continually arising were such prob- 
lems as correct spelling, proper art 
composition, correct measurements, 
and good grammar to be used on 
posters. A genuine interest in “readin’, 
writin’, and ’rithmetic’’ was shown in 
the classrooms, and both pupils and 
teachers were happy ! 


Politics 


Finally the great day loomed over 
the horizon. Mr. Howard D. Cation, 
principal of the school, arranged to 
have a big political rally the afternoon 
before the elections. Promptly at one 
o'clock the auditorium was packed 
with the eager students. On the stage 
sat the nervous candidates. One by 
one, they arose and gave their final 
speeches of the campaign. 
cheered wildly by his constituents. 


Each was 


Early the following morning 
teachers submitted lists of names of 


(Continued on page 177) 
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0)... oF the health problems of this 
country, which affects growing chil- 
dren, is the annual incidence of polio- 
myelitis, commonly known as infantile 
paralysis. Whenever it appears, health 
and medical agencies must take 
emergency measures. 

By November 15, Illinois had had 
1,055 cases in 1948. Incidence in this 
State has been unusually high for the 
past four years— in 1945, 1,104 cases; 
in 1946, 2,554 cases; and in 1947, 
852 cases. 


Established Program 


In the State of Illinois there is a 
well-established polio program. How 
it functions is the concern of grade 
and high school teachers who have 
under their supervision the age group 
most susceptible to the disease. Knowl- 
edge of preparedness measures and 
facilities for treatment can go far 
toward securing proper care for pa- 
tients and preventing fear and con- 
fusion during the polio season. 

In Illinois every patient is assured 
of the best possible care if he will 
avail himself of facilities provided 
under the State’s health program. 
Provision has been made for long- 
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Thanks to the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, 
millions of polio victims are 
given care which may mean re- 
covery. Teachers should know 
about the facilities for treatment 
available in this State. 


By 


2 HERBERT R. KOBES, M.D. 


Director 
Division of Services 


for Crippled Children 


term treatment, regardless of the 
ability to pay. Teachers can give this 
assurance to parents when the disease 
occurs. 

Three organizations participate in 
the Illinois Poliomyelitis Program: 
the Department of Public Health, the 
Division of Services for Crippled 
Children, and the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis through 
its state offices* and county chapters. 

Because poliomyelitis is a com- 
municable disease, the law requires 
that it be reported to the health de- 
partment. As soon as a case is re- 
ported to a district, county, or full- 
time city health officer, hospitalization, 
whether for diagnosis or treatment, 
will be arranged by him through the 
Division of Services for Crippled 
Children. 

Immediate hospitalization is the 
best recommendation for all patients. 
Although an attack may seem mild 
at first, its course cannot be predicted 
at an early stage. Provisions for 
acute and convalescent (orthopedic ) 


* William M. Runyon, National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, 122 South Michigan Avenue, 
Room 1253, Chicago 3; and Andy Glosecki, Na 
tional Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 401 
Myers Building, Springfield. 


care are available in Chicago, Evans- 
ton, Alton, Springfield, East St. 
Louis, Rockford, Rock Island-Moline, 
Freeport, Peoria, Joliet, Bloomington, 
Decatur, and Champaign. Whenever 
possible, patients are hospitalized in 
the nearest hospital approved by the 
Division of Services for Crippled 
Children. The standards, both as to 
hospitals and physicians, are those 
set up through the Professional Ad- 
visory Committee of the Division. 

After hospital discharge, there is 
usually a long interval of follow-up 
care. The Division has established 
clinics in all parts of Illinois where 
orthopedic surgeons check the prog- 
ress of patients and take care of their 
needs for braces and surgical correc- 
tion. Physical therapy can often be 
arranged near the patient’s home, and 
in many instances, physical therapists 
on the Division’s staff supervise care 
given in the home. In this way, there 
is no interruption in the patient’s 
care from the acute stage to complete 
recovery, or until treatment can no 
longer benefit him. 


Shared Cost 


These are the provisions for treat- 
ment, but what of the cost? Few 
family incomes can support the ex- 
pense of specialized, long-term care, 
which can amount to hundreds or 
thousands of dollars. Provision has 
been made four this contingency 
through the Division of Services for 
Crippled Children and the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
who share the responsibility for pay- 
ment. The Division uses State funds, 
while March of Dimes funds, held by 
Illinois chapters of the National 
Foundation, are also drawn upon for 
patients in this State who cannot meet 
full costs. Thus, suffering and anxiety 
caused by poliomyelitis need not be 
aggravated by financial worries, and 
no patient need be deprived of total 
care. 

The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis also assumes respon- 

(Continued on page 185) 
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a OUR country there are sincere dif- 
ferences of opinion on the question, 
Are Americans losing their moral 
standards? But while spokesmen for 
the opposite points of view may dis- 
agree on the direction in which we 
are moving morally, they are united 
in the conviction that our present 
moral status leaves something to be 
desired ; and both groups seek ways to 
bring about improvements. 

Many people would like to find a 
way, without violating the principle 
of the separation of church and state, 
to enable children to study religion 
either in or in close connection with 
the public schools. 

Among the many plans for such 
study which have been proposed are: 
1) the released time plan, 2) public 
support of parochial schools, 3) 
emphasis on a “common core” of re- 
ligious beliefs, and 4) the objective 
study of religion as a part of the 
culture. 

Some prominent educators and re- 
ligious leaders believe that the Su- 
preme Court’s invalidation of the 
Champaign released-time plan may 
result in a movement in public schools 
to experiment with the last of these 
four proposals. This plan was out- 
lined in considerable detail by the 
Committee on Religion and Education 
of the American Council on Education 
in its 1947 report entitled The Rela- 
tion of Religion to Public Education: 
The Basic Principles. 


No Special Classes 


The objective study of religion as 
a part of the culture would not require 
the addition of special classes in ré- 
ligion. Instead, the method would be 
to integrate religious subject matter 
at places where it seems naturally to 
belong in the various subjects already 
included in the curriculum. 

This would not necessitate any 
major change in the present curricu- 
lum or methods of instruction, since 
the schools already practice inci- 
dentally some phases of the plan. The 
change would be one of degree and 
quality, not of kind. 

The method proposed in this plan 
for an objective “study of religion” 
(in contrast to the “teaching of re- 
ligion,”” which to many people implies 
indoctrination ) under the direction of 
the regular public school teachers is 
comparable to the method already 
being used by teachers in whose 
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in the curriculum 


Public schools need not ignore the role of religion in 
the culture because of the Supreme Court invalidation 


of the Champaign released time plan. 


lt can be 


studied objectively as a natural part of the curriculum. 


By VIRGIL HENRY* 


classes the pupils study and discuss 
other controversial subjects, such as 
the theories of politics and economics. 
The aims would be to make youth 
religiously literate and to help them 
come to grips with real moral and 
religious problems which all mature 
persons must face, not to lead them to 
accept a particular faith or personal 
religion. This latter responsibility, 
necessarily sectarian in nature, would 
continue to be borne entirely by the 
home and the church or synagogue. 


Curriculum Proposals 


Contrary to general opinion, a con- 
siderable amount of experimentation 
with an objective study of religion 
in public schools is in progress in 
many parts of the United States. 
Some of the practices deserving at- 
tention are the following: 


1. RELIGION IN LITERATURE. 

a) Emphasis on religious values 
in non-Biblical literature. Perhaps 
most people would agree that such 
works as Romola, The Scarlet Letter, 
Faust, Les Miserables, and Hamlet 
cannot be studied intelligently with- 
out a consideration of the religious 
problems involved. 


b) Reference to the Bible as 
background in the study of litera- 
ture. Parts of Burns’ The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night and Lamb’s Essays 
of Elia, for example, would hardly be 
intelligible without some knowledge 
of the Bible. Also, many teachers 
take steps to help their pupils to know 
the Biblical sources of such phrases 
as: “the salt of the earth,” “a wolf in 
sheep’s clothing,” “the grim reaper,” 
“the handwriting on the wall,” “cast- 
ing pearls before swine,” “to use or 
hold one’s talents,” “to bear a cross,” 


“ 


“a house divided against itself,” “a 
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mess of pottage,” “the fat of the 
land,” “all things to all men,” and 
many others. 

c) Correlation of the Bible with 
literature. Typical of the oppor- 
tunities for this kind of correlation 
are: Hunt’s Abou Ben Adhem with 
Luke 10:30-36; Milton’s On His 
Blindness with Matthew 11 :28-30, 
20:6, 25 :14-30; and Bryant’s Thana- 
topsis with Job 3 :2-26. 

2. RELIGION IN THE SOCIAL 

STUDIES. 

a) Comparative study of reli- 
gions. In Louisville, Kentucky, a 
sixth grade unit entitled “The Peoples 
of the Eastern Hemisphere and Their 
World Relationships” gives the chil- 
dren an opportunity to explore several 
of the great religions. 


b) Religion in history. Tenth 
grade pupils in Montgomery County, 
Maryland, study a unit of work on 
“Transmission of Culture.” This unit 
is divided into sections on religion, 
education, and the arts. The aim is 
to help children to understand the 
contributions of each of these aspects 
of culture to our modern civilization 
A somewhat similar unit is used im 


‘ the eighth grade in Springfield, Mas- 


sachusetts. In some schoois the chil- 
dren enrolled in courses in American 
history undertake special projects to 
discover how the Civil War affected 
the religious denominations repre- 
sented in the local community. 

c) Interfaith education. In many 
places the children study the role of 
the church and synagogue in the com- 
munity just as they study the banks, 
labor unions, cooperatives, and gov- 
ernment agencies. This requires 

* Principal of Williamsville, Illinois, High 
School from 1939 to 1942, Mr. Henry now has a 


post-doctoral fellowship at Teachers College 
Columbia University 
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reading in the library, classroom 
discussion, close association among 
the members of different faiths in co- 
operative projects, and educational 
excursions to several churches and 
synagogues to learn more about what 
each is doing for the betterment of 
individuals and groups. 

d) Religion and contemporary 
problems. A few schools are help- 
ing pupils to study and compare the 
attitudes of the various religious 
bodies on questions of war and peace, 
international cooperation, economics, 
politics, and race relations. 

Lack of space in one short article 
makes it impossible to describe these 
examples in detail or to explain how 
representative schools in nearly all 
sections of the country are giving at- 
tention to religion in the biological 
and physical sciences, music, art, 
drama, assembly programs, and edu- 
cational and vocational guidance. 

Teachers and school administrators 
interested in exploring these practices 
further should acquaint themselves 
with the projects in operation in the 
public schools in Los Angeles, Louis- 
ville, Detroit, Springfield (Massa- 
chusetts), Great Neck (Long Island, 
New York), Warren (Ohio), and 


Marshall (Missouri). The religious 


forum as practiced in Marshall, Mis- 
souri, is a simple plan easily adaptable 
to any school system, and it has won 
rather wide recognition. 


Dangers 


Some of the objections expressed 
by those who oppose the kind of 
experimentation suggested here are 
very real. Among these dangers three 
require special attention : 

First, the home and the church 
and synagogue may try to shift to 
the school all the responsibility for 
the religious education of the young. 
All concerned should realize in the 
beginning that this plan, if successful, 
will mean more work rather than less 
for the non-school agencies. 

Second, this experimentation, if not 
wisely planned and carefully admin- 
istered, may result in the partial de- 
nial of religious liberty. This danger 
can be avoided if the teachers under- 
stand the following basic fact: The 
denial of religious liberty occurs, not 
when all children are asked to study 
religion objectively, but rather when 
they are expected to pass beyond this 
objective study and participate in de- 
votional exercises that may not be 
acceptable to every religious group 
represented and certainly not to those 





Students who are engaged 
chiefly in the study of the nat- 
ural, human, and social sciences, 
and who need additional funds 
to complete their training, can, 
under certain conditions, receive 
aid from the Science and Re- 
search Foundation, Incorpo- 
rated. 


The foundation is a non-profit 
corporation organized under the 
direction of Mr. Charles H. 
Shamel of Springfield, who has 
made the funds available. The 
Illinois Education Association 
cooperates in the project. 

To aid worthy students who 
cannot continue their college or 
university work for lack of 
money, the Science and Re- 
search Foundation has created 
a loan fund. Loans, not to ex- 
ceed $600 in any one academic 





SCIENCE STUDENTS MAY BORROW 
FROM SHAMEL LOAN FUND 


year, are available to capable 
science students who meet the 
requirements set forth by the ad- 
ministrators of the fund, and 
will bear interest at the rate of 5 
percent per annum. 

Preference will be given to 
those who intend to devote their 
major efforts toward the wide- 
spread dissemination and pro- 
motion of the sciences by writ- 
ing, teaching, broadcasting, lec- 
turing, and related public serv- 
ices. Students to be assisted 
shall have demonstrated their 
abilities, dedication, determina- 
tion, and desire to serve science. 

Further information and ad- 
vice may be obtained from Irv- 
ing F. Pearson, Secretary, Sci- 
ence and Research Foundation, 
Inc., 100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield. 
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who oppose all religion. It is out of 
this principle that the conflict about 
singing Christmas carols arises in 
public schools every year. 

Third, the American principle of 
the separation of church and state 
may be violated. According to Weigle 
of Yale, this principle means the 
“separation of control, so that neither 
the church nor the state will attempt 
to control the other.” The public 
school can be reasonably certain that 
this principle is not being violated 
so long as no religious leaders attempt 
to exert pressure on the schools with 
respect to what should be taught, by 
whom, and how. 


Advantages 


Three of the possible advantages in 
the proposed experimentation should 
also be emphasized : 

First, this plan should discourage 
attempts to put into operation one or 
more of the various schemes which 
thoughtful leaders in both education 
and religion consider to be undesirable 
or even dangerous. 

Second, if undertaken intelligently 
at the local level, it should auto- 
matically remove whatever anti- 
religious effect may have resulted 
from the typical public school practice 
of minimizing the role of religion in 
the culture. Many leaders contend 
that those public schools which omit 
such emphasis are in effect actually 
opposing religion by making it seem 
unimportant in the minds of children. 

Third, this program in the public 
schools should develop a functional 
basic knowledge of religion. In the 
opinion of Holcomb of Boston Uni- 
versity, our failure in the past to study 
and discuss religious beliefs and prac- 
tices openly and freely in the schools 
“has encouraged the cults of snake- 
handlers, fanatics, and all sorts of re- 
actionaries, so that the religiously 
illiterate fall easy prey to pseudo- 
religious schemers.” 

Advocates of this plan are aware 
that its use in the schools would not 
necessarily increase church member- 
ship. The building of religious faith 
is a sectarian goal, and as such its 
achievement cannot properly be as- 
signed to the public schools. But the 
objective study of religion in the 
schools should help to qualify our 
youth to react with maturity to the 
proposals of religious leaders; and 
when those proposals are worthy, it 
is reasonable to assume that they 
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would generally be favorably received. 
On this subject Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison writes : 


The possession of knowledge about 
religion will not, of course, guar- 
antee religious faith and devotion. 
Neither does knowledge about civics 
guarantee that one will vote right. 
Both invest their possessor with the 
intelligence upon which commitment 
and action may be based. 





EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 173) 

their pupils so that they might be 
registered for voting. A polling place 
was established in the gym. Register- 
ing clerks sat at three long tables, and 
off to one side was the voting table 
with the ballot box. The polling place 
was open during the lunch hour. 

As a pupil came in he was directed 
to the clerk who was taking care of 
his particular grade level. He gave 
his name and room number to the 
clerk, who scratched his name off the 
list and then gave him a ballot. After 
marking his ballot properly the pupil 
placed it in the ballot box, which was 
guarded by a patrol boy. 

When all the ballots had been 
counted (by several clerks and a 
teacher chosen for the task), the 
sealed results were delivered to the 
office of Principal Cation, who an- 
nounced them to the school. 


The Court 


After the judge and clerk had been 
elected, the real work of running the 
court began. Traffic tickets were 
printed and distributed to all patrol 
force members. If a student was “ar- 
rested,” he got a ticket, which was 
turned over to his teacher. The ar- 
resting officer also kept a copy, and 
both boys appeared the following Fri- 
day in court. 

The clerk registered each case in 
his records and then gave the ticket to 
the judge. Both sides of the case were 
heard and deliberated upon by the 
judge. If the evidence warranted it, 
the defendant was acquitted. If, on 
the other hand, the judge found the 
defendant guilty, the “culprit” was 
sentenced according to the laws set 
up by the Safety Court Council. Gen- 
erally if it was a first offense the mini- 
mum penalty of a warning was in- 
voked. If, however, the defendant had 
been brought to court before, he was 
given a stiffer sentence. Repeated 
violaters were referred to the prin- 
cipal for more drastic action. 
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If a youngster was sentenced, he 
was sent to a detention room. Here 
he was not allowed to read, write, or 
in any way amuse himself for a half- 
hour. Two or three days of this type 
of inactivity generally proved to be 
more than the average youngster 
could stand. He was seldom, if ever, 
arrested again. 

The closely correlated traffic court 
and safety patrol greatly lessened 
violations and, thereby, greatly re- 
duced the chance of traffic accidents. 

Perhaps the most striking result 
of the court was the psychological 
effect upon the youngsters. They 
would go out of their way to cross 
at corners. Rather than run out into 
the street after a ball, they made it 
a point to get the patrol boy’s per- 
mission first. There was a marked 
increase in the pupils’ respect for 
safety laws and rules; the boys and 
girls had truly become safety-con- 
scious. 


Real Democracy 


The experiences these youngsters 
of Blaine-Sumner have had can never 
be duplicated through the reading of 
books. Here they have met and solved 
the same type of problems which they 
will meet later on in life as adults. 
They have elected their own repre- 
sentatives to the Safety Council, 
elected their own judge and clerk, and 
made their own laws by which they 
govern themselves. For the first time, 
perhaps, they have learned to appre- 
ciate their American heritage of free- 
dom of expression and freedom of 
choice. 

Only by making democracy real to 
our children can we expect them to 
understand its principle. When we 
can train our children to be good 
citizens of their schools, we will have 
trained our future adults to be good 
citizens of their towns, cities, states, 
and country. 





SHOES AND TEXTBOOKS 
(Continued from page 158) 
They were challenged to find different 
ways of grouping and developing 
leaders in their classes. They found 
the Education Index a ready source 
of help in time of trouble. They 
found faculty meetings and other ways 
of getting suggestions and help from 
others a definite must. They learned 
to make assignments and help learn- 
ers make their own assignments in 
such a way as to take care of individ- 
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Looking for a Job? 
I. E. A. Placement 
Service Can Help 


The Division of Teacher 
Placement of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association was established 
to help competent teachers ob- 
tain merited promotions. Sev- 
eral hundred members of the 
Association can now speak con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the 
placement service. 

Vacancies reported during the 
current year have ranged from 
kindergarten to college. Re- 
quests for teachers to begin work 
in September, 1949, now include 
kindergarten, elementary, high 
school, and junior college rst- 
tions. 

Several requests have been re- 
ceived for principals and ele- 
mentary supervisors, special 
teachers of art, music, and reme- 
dial reading, librarians, and 
teachers of maladjusted and 
atypical children. 

A few calls have been received 
for teachers of junior college 
subjects in special fields. Addi- 
tional requests will be received 
for teachers to begin work the 
second semester of the current 
year. 

Any member of the Illinois 
Education Association whose 
credentials are not now on file 
with the placement service is in- 
vited to write for enrollment 
forms and information to the 
Division of Teacher Placement, 


Illinois Education Association, 
100 East Edwards Street, 
Springfield. 


—CLaupDE E. Vick, Director of 
Professional and Public Rela- 
tions, I.E.A. 











ual differences. Teaching became a 
thrilling, challenging experience. 
After the second year of the book 
fund system, each classroom began 
to have a wealth of resources and at 
less expense to the children than ever 
before, since books were being se- 
lected to meet needs and were staying 
in use rather than gathering dust at 
home or being thrown away. After 
three years the school was able to 
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cut the book fund fee to $3 (three- 
fifths of what the cost had been be- 
fore) and also spend some of it on 
music and cut materials which orig- 
inally had been extra expense and 
could only be afforded by parents 
with above-average means. 
SCHOOL B 

School B originally had a book 
rental system with primary grade 
children paying an average rental of 
$5 a year and intermediate children 
paying $6.50 a year. * The setup was 
changed so that each child paid $4.50 
a year into a resources fund ; this was 
allocated to each teacher according to 
the number of children in her class. 

In this school the teachers were 
concerned because most learners did 
not know how to get or evaluate re- 
sources themselves, and incidentally, 
when they graduated from school did 
little of this. The teachers decided 
that youngsters need to know not 
only how to use materials, but also 
how to select and get them. 

Thus, in School B learners in each 
class were dealt in on the process of 
evaluating, selecting, and ordering the 
resources that would be gotten during 
the year. Intermediate learners 
helped primary groups in functional 
letter-writing and other processes for 
which it was thought the younger 
children were too inexperienced. Also, 





in the spring of each year, recom- 
mendations were made to the next 
year’s class regarding resources it 
would probably be best to consider 
getting. 

So in School B democracy was not 
only read about and talked about, 
but was actually put into practice in 
the selection and acquisition of needed 
resources. Those concerned with de- 
cisions affecting them, helped to make 
them. 


SCHOOL C 

In School C the children in a par- 
ticular grade or class rent different 
packs of books which revert to the 
school after a particular group has 
used them. 

Each pack is different, but all sell 
for the same amount. They are tied 
and ready for rent when school opens. 
What is to go into each pack is 
worked out by the teachers, using 
their own judgment as to probable 
needs of incoming groups. The sug- 
gestions of similar groups the year 
before regarding additional resources 
needed are carefully noted down and 
taken into account in ordering for the 
ensuing year. 

This program does require planning 
by the teachers, but can be done on 
school time if the administration will 
help teachers set aside as much time 
as is needed in the spring to make 


plans for the fall. 

In School C this plan was first used 
in English classes. It worked so suc- 
cessfully that it was adopted in the 
school as a whole. 


SCHOOL D 

School D was a conventional high 
school where decisions regarding the 
selection and use of textbooks had 
been a monopoly of the administrators 
and teachers. The staff decided to 
give the students some freedom in the 
exploration of materials through the 
use of several books instead of one 
textbook. 

Instead of having students all buy 
the same set of textbooks, a book fee 
system was instituted and the money 
was used to buy several kinds of 
books. It should be emphasized that 
this, which can give appropriate mate- 
rials of greater variety, actually costs 
the learner or his parents less than 
the system where each student in a 
particular class is forced to get and 
use the same textbooks. 

In School D students helped select 
the books, helped make and keep the 
classroom library cards for them, and, 
best of all, did much more reading of 
a better sort than they ever did under 
the old system. 

When new books arrived, students 
were so anxious to use them that at 


least one group volunteered to help 











THEY TOOK TO THE AIR — Arlington Area 
Educators Council, realizing the importance of air 
education, arranged with the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority for a visit to the Chicago Municipal Air- 
port. Ninety-three persons were briefed in the 
United Airlines auditorium before being assigned 
to one of five groups for tours of the airport. (At 
right, above, they inspect a flight control board.) 
A two-hour luncheon in the Marshall Field Cloud 
Room overlooking the airport, and flight expe- 
rience in a deluxe 60-passenger Lockheed Constel- 
lation (above, left). 

Specialists instructed the groups in airport and 
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air route traffic control, weather and communica- 
tions, preparing the airline meal, and airline res- 
ervations and ticketing. Following the institute, 
the council arranged for a Link trainer to be 
brought into the high school for a two-day series 
of classroom lectures and conferences on air edu- 
cation and its relationship to school curriculum. 

The Arlington Area Educators Council is made 
up of about one hundred teachers in public and 
parochial schools which send their students to 
Arlington Heights Township High School.—LeRoy 
KNOEPPEL, Principal, Arlington Heights Township 
High School. 
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get them ready. Many learnings of a 
desirable sort were by-products of 
such activities as fixing book cards 
and pockets, collecting, entering trade 
items, checking invoices, looking up 
author numbers, and checking the 
“Standard Catalog” for class numbers 
and subject headings. Magazines, 
pamphlets, bulletins, and other ma- 
terials which the learners felt would 
be helpful in their study were also 
selected, ordered, and used by the 
students with the guidance of the 
teachers and librarian. 

Not only did all of this self-direc- 
tion on the part of the learners help 
them do a better job of learning what 
they are conventionally expected to 
know, but it also resulted in their 
learning how better to get and use 
resources for effective learning. 

Important also were the improved 
attitude ‘and motivation shown when 
the selection, acquisition, and use of 
materials changed from an automatic 
to a democratic procedure. 





BUSINESSMAN 
(Continued from page 166) 
lacks the patience and the desire to 
help others. Still, the two may re- 
ceive the same rate of pay. 

Some scale should be set up where- 
by teachers are rated—rated on 
knowledge of their subject, rated 
on ability, if you please, to get results. 
Teachers compare themselves to in- 
dustrial workers, from the salary 
standpoint. But in industry and in 
business, we want to know what 
our dollars are doing, what they’re 
producing ; we want to know in some 
measure whether we are getting full 
value from money expended. The tax- 
payer, as the stockholder, is entitled 
to know that the teacher is produc- 
ing, when he subscribes to increased 
taxes. 

Thus far, many teachers have been 
unwilling to submit to a merit-rating 
system that will be an indicator of 
those results. There are a number 
of objections raised to such a system. 
One is that an individual teacher. is 
engaged in a group endeavor. She is 
functioning as a team of teachers, 
acting upon students. How then, it 
is said, is the contribution of a 
single teacher to be measured; how 
are the values created by one teacher 
to be isolated from the contributions 
of other teachers? 

This is a difficult question to an- 
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swer regarding teachers in junior 
and senior high schools where each 
student does have contact with four 
or five teachers daily. But it is 
surely not an insurmountable obstacle 
to the merit system in grade schools, 
where the student is taught, for the 
most part, by a single teacher, not 
by a “team of teachers.” 

Another objection has to do with 
“morale.” How will the morale of 
a teacher be affected, if she knows she 


is being watched and rated by a 
supervisor? I think possibly teachers 
who raise that question are over- 
sensitive or thinskinned. In factories 
and business offices of all kinds, 
employees are reacting to this sort 
of thing every day. It is difficult 
at first, perhaps, but workers have 
soon become accustomed to it. The 
workers in many of our war factories 
were constantly watched for efficiency 
of movement. 
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Safety Calendars have 
been introduced in the Safety 
Education program of Boston Public 
Schools and have proved of year- 
round educational interest. This 
school approach was originated by 
| Dr. Frederick J. Gillis, Assistant Su- 
| perintendent of Boston Public Schools. 


This mass participation project was 

developed with cooperation of the 

Boston Safety Council, departments 

of fine and industrial arts, and the 
printing class of one of the largest 
Boston high schools. 


| 
The project gained enthusiastic re- 
| sponse from pupils, teachers and 
principals. Safety Calendars were 
| displayed in practically every class- 
room in Boston. 
The idea provided motivation for 
safety education activities, aided in 
encouraging sportsmanlike con- 
duct, and at the same time oftered 
| outlet to pupils’ creative ability. 
| 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 
of quality for real chewing satisfaction. 
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Cilender 


Novel and effective device for stimulating 
and sustaining pupil interest in Safety Education 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 









HOW TO GO ABOUT making these Safety 
Calendars for your class or school: 

Pupils of each classroom choose their own 
safety themes. Later they design and 
execute a variety of safety pictures or post- 
ers. Pupils vote, or selection is made by 
teacher, safety group, art director, etc., 
for the picture or poster to be used for 
the calendar which remains on display. 
Calendar illustrations are changed to be 
most helpful for each season. Some class- 
rooms change seasonally,others each month, 
stil] others each week or every day 
Classroom safety talks centered on the illus- 
trations are a vital part of the project 

In Boston schools calen- 
dangare 15," by 22”. Post- 
ers occupy « space of 
9” by 12”. 

The actual calendar can 
be printed by a school 
printing class or ruled 
and lettered by pupils. 





This information was obtained through the 
office of the Supervisor of Health and Safety 
Education, Boston Public Schools. 

We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmiit Gum 
helpfui to them. 









The other morale question raised 
is, “How will the morale of the many 
be affected by the giving of additional 
compensation to the few, on the basis 
of so-called merit?” My answer to 
that is to put the question as it 
should be put: “How will the morale 
of the few be affected by the giving 
of additional compensation to the 
many, on the basis of merit?” 

In other words, it is to be hoped 
that in any system there will cer- 
tainly be a majority of the better 
teachers, not a majority of the poorer 
teachers, and when the few poorer 
teachers see the incentive for be- 
coming better teachers, they will try 
to increase their worth — through 
self - criticism, through supervisors’ 
corrective suggestions, and through 
summer study. 

A final objection raised is that 
the worth of a merit system must 
rest upon the validity of the assump- 
tion that the traits or activities con- 
sidered are indications of superior 
results; that there will always be 
the danger that factors ignored may 
be more important in determining 
results than factors observed. 


That, I should say, would be a 
fault of the rating system, not of the 
idea. In other words, the perfect 
merit rating system may not yet be 
found—it may not be evolved for a 
long time. Trial and error methods 
may be necessary. Surely, much 
would depend upon the supervisors, 
and whoever administered the system. 
But the ideal system can be found. 
The field of standards of workman- 
ship is being explored by our educa- 
tional leaders. Teachers and educa- 
tors must find the answer to this 
question if they are to have the full 
support of the taxpayer. 

Now we approach the last of my 
three main problems: “What is good 
teaching ?” 


What to Teach 


First of all, good teaching involves 
knowing what to teach. For the last 
twenty to thirty years there has been 
a general tendency, in all education, 
to teach facts, to teach skills, to teach 
how to do things, with very little 
emphasis on the idea of developing 
a well-rounded personality that can 
meet the issues of life. 


Too few have been taught a suffi- 
cient amount of English to be able in- 
telligently to translate and transfer 
important scientific facts they had 
learned and make them intelligible to 
others. The result has been that a 
great many educators, from our top 


“ universities down, have set about to 


re-evaluate the education that we 
thought was so right, into terms of 
living, rather than into terms of 
earning ‘a living. 

Aside from the broad economic and 
social problems for which children 
and adults must be prepared, modern 
living calls for home and _ school 
educational developments that will 
promote mental health — the ability 
to think. 

There are scores of characteristics 
which young people need to be taught, 
and which, unfortunately, they aren’t 
being taught where they should be 
taught—in the home. Responsibility 
is one: responsibility to authority, to 
employer, to fellow-beings. 

Now responsibility can’t be taught 
by merely saying, “You must learn 
to be responsible.” It must be taught 
to the child early, by small degrees, 
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| WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


providé the materials demanded by teachers of geography today: 
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* An extended program of beginning geography — with provision for geog- 


raphy readiness. 


ability to comprehend 


* gradual and complete development of the ability to understand and interpret 


maps 


* careful and full development of basal concepts before place geography or 


world geography is begun 


* development of the ability to reason geographically 
and other principles agreed upon as fundamental by leaders in professional thinking today. 
OUR EARTH — USING OUR EARTH — LIVING ON OUR EARTH. 


For a full description of these geographies, please write us for booklet E-524. 


New York * Boston * Chicago THE MACMILLAN COMPANY Dallas * Atlanta * San Francisco 
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First and foremost ta recognize the 
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by entrusting to him little duties. The 
parent, or the teacher, must assume 
an attitude of adult faith in the child 
that he will carry out thesé small re- 
sponsibilities, and then increase the 
responsibilities by degrees. The same 
rules can be used with older children, 
of course, except that too often inhi- 
bitions and negative attitudes must 
first be broken down. 

Now how much time does the 
present-day teacher have to exert an 
influence with any one of forty chil- 
dren in her care, in this one homely 
characteristic? Very little, I suspect, 
and yet it’s of prime importance to 
the future of the child that he learn 
that lesson both well and early. 

That’s one reason why the teachers 
in the lower grades should be at least 
of as high caliber as those of the 
higher grades. Not enough stress has 
been laid on lower-grade teaching. 
Many of the least prepared, most 
poorly paid, least mature teachers are 
teaching where the best is none too 
good. 

Need Good Start 

If the child is started with the 
right psychology, if the right prin- 
ciples are inculcated at the beginning, 
the later years of education will be 
made easier, and a great many of our 
problems may be solved. High school 
teachers are struggling with people 
who can’t write, many who can't 
read, and a great many who can’t do 
fairly simple problems in arithmetic. 
Let’s stress the need for better train- 
ing in the early stages. 

The school program should 
adapted to recognize the fact that 
since many of the answers to social 
problems are not known, to be taught 
how to think, how to question, how 
to explore, and how to participate 
in group thinking is more important 
than the teaching of facts. 

The teachers whom I remember 
with the greatest affection and hold 
in the greatest esteem today, I re- 
member not so much for the facts 
they taught me as for the principles 
of life I learned from them. 

A successful teacher must have a 
rich cultural background, technical 
skill and knowledge, and a down-to- 
earth acquaintance with the political 
and social problems of American life. 
But all that is not enough. There is 
no work in which positive, stimulating 
ethical character, and gracious, 


be 
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friendly personality are more im- 
portant. No calling demands more 
understanding of people and patience 
in dealing with them. No one needs 
greater appreciation of the moral and 
spiritual values. Those who teach 
should represent the nation’s best 
talent, because the qualities of our 
teachers will eventually be translated 
into the national life. 

Sometimes I think good teachers 
must be born, not made. A real 
teacher must have a desire—a keen, 
intense desire—to help others. He 


must enjoy watching others grasp at, 
and take knowledge. He must 
patient to the mth degree to be able 
to sit down with a dull student and 
bring to him an understanding of a 
perplexing problem, the solution 
of which may mean the 
between a good and a bad citizen. 
There will always be the dull 
student, and he must be taught with 
as much strength and virility of effort 
as the good student. I tell my teachers 
when they come upon the dull stu- 
dents that they’re the ones who 


be 
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actually may receive the most bene- 
fits from good teaching; and _ that 
when we train a student of, shall we 
say, an 1.Q. of 80, let us bear in mind 
that here and there one will find an 
80-1.0. employer with whom. this 
trainee will make a happy work- 
adjustment. It’s only when the 
80-I.Q. student meets the 120-I.Q. 
employer, that there’s trouble. 

The teacher must enjoy working 
with children, not in the sentimental 
way, but in a friendly and scientific 
spirit. He must, in fact, understand 
that a part of his remuneration in 
his chosen field must be to watch 
those under his cate go out into the 
world and make successful young 
people. 


Fundamental Purposes 


We believe sincerely—all of us— 
in education, with all our hearts; but 
let us keep in mind its fundamental 
purposes. 

Isn’t education the ability to think 
logically? Isn’t it the ability to face 
the every-day problems of life with 
fortitude and with courage, and with 
high purpose? Isn’t it the ability to 





adapt oneself to one’s surroundings, 
making the right adjustments, so that 
one gets along with one’s fellow-man? 
fsn’t it the possession of character— 
good old homely virtues of honesty, 
honor, truth, faith, love, reverence, 
self - denial, kindness, and strength 
from difficulties overcome? 





GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


(Continued from page 169) 


that “freedom is not free” and that 
mankind over a period of centuries 
has painstakingly achieved the system 
of government which we now enjoy? 

It is also evident that we have 
sometimes neglected to emphasize in 
our teaching the responsibilities of 
the citizen. We have spent all too 
much energy in glorifying the rights 
and privileges. This poses an espe- 
cially difficult task for the teacher. 
In the first place he must at all times 
be the proper example. Is he dis- 
charging his own civic duties in a 
responsible fashion? Is he partici- 
pating intelligently in the affairs of 
his community, state, and nation? Is 
he himself developing the earmarks 
of world citizenship ? 
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By John R. Clark and others. 
series that systematically develops 
the number system for use in arith- 
metic reasoning . . . that helps chil- 
dren grow in power to help themselves. 
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Furthermore, this attitude must be 
transmitted to the students in a mean- 


ingful fashion. We have sometimes 
used school organizations and even a 
hypocritical school government to at- 
tempt to discharge this responsibility. 
Such activities have generally failed. 
Instead, the student must as early as 
possible be made to participate in com- 
munity affairs in a fashion which is 
significant and useful. 


The Teacher Must Be Free 


It may be that the chief responsi- 
bility for the teacher’s failure to pro- 
vide the best possible education for 
good citizenship lies not with the 
teacher in himself, but with the fail- 
ure of our society to provide him 
freedom and security. There are all 
too many communities in Illinois and 
in other states where a teacher is 
fearful of introducing controversial 
material. 

When the first amendment to the 
Constitution is being studied, all too 
many teachers hope that it will not 
involve their classes in a discussion 
of the position of minority groups in 
their own community. Some teachers 
are even reluctant to discuss political 
campaigns for fear they will be “called 
down” by strongly partisan boards 
of education. Certainly there is an 
unwillingness throughout many of the 
schools to study the problems of 
Communism and even the recent his- 
tory of the Soviet Union. 

Yet good education for good citi- 
zenship must include these things. 
Our students will be ill-equipped to 
deal with the problems that confront 
them unless they have been given all 
the facts, all the information. As 
Commissioner Studebaker said: 

To suggest that the working of Amer- 
ican democracy can be improved is not a 
confession of failure, nor is it to belittle 
our accomplishments, as some _ people 
would erroneously suppose. ... We need 
make no apologies for the American way 
of life, for the ideals toward which we 
strive. While less than perfect, while in 
need of many improvements, our way of 
life has within itself the means for its 
peaceful and lawful fulfillment. 

Dwight Eisenhower in his recent 
inaugural address at Columbia Uni- 
versity stressed the necessity for our 
studying and understanding the So- 
viet Union and the principles of a 
Communist ideology. To fulfill these 
obligations the teacher of the social 
studies must be free of the fear of 
attack from pressure groups and par- 
tisan organizations. 
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REFLECTIONS OF BOARD MEMBERS TO COME are apparent 
in this picture of students in District 100, Berwyn, during Youth 
Month recently, when youngsters elected by their fellows took over 
all the business of the school for a day. A news story said that visitors 
were “greeted by a principal whose youthful looks belied the dignity 
with which business was being conducted in the schools. The same 
visitors were equally surprised to find student teachers seriously going 
about their business in all classrooms and doing it well.” James J. 
Havlik, board member, and Edward J. Fortner, president of the board, 
explain administrative duties to the junior members. Certificates 
for service were awarded to all who took part in the program. 


ASHAMED 
(Continued from page 171) 
was $1,323.) We have divided the 
average amount of personal income 
earned by the public common school 
enrollment of the several states, and 
we find that Illinois ranks fifth in 


lower-than-average effort in support 
of schools and yet be about average 
in the quality of education provided. 
A recent estimate of the Research Di- 


vision of the N.E.A. shows that IIli- 
nois ranks but twenty-fourth in the 
average salary of classroom teachers 


for the current school year. (With 
its numerous districts and its dual 
system, Illinois is “blessed” with a 


great number of administrative posi- 
tions, and when the average salary 
paid to all educational staff employees 
is considered the rank of Illinois is 
eighteenth. )* 

Local Ability and State Effort 

Illinois is a peculiar State in one 
phase of school support ; namely, that 
now most school funds must be raised 
locally rather than be provided from 
the State treasury. About 17 percent 
of the common school support comes 
from the State treasury, speaking for 
all districts considered collectively. 
The corresponding figure is about 45 
percent for all the 48 states. On a 
pupil basis the average State treasury 
grant per pupil is about half as large 
in Illinois as it is for all the states 
The major bur- 
den of school support therefore falls 
heavily upon the local property tax in 


considered together. 


Illinois. 


4 Research Division, N.E.A., Advance Esti 
mates of Public Elementary and Secondary 
Schoois For 1948-1949, November, 1948. 





. 
average amount of such income per Announcing 
pupil enrolled. 

In average wages earned by work- 
ers covered by the Social Security 
Program, Illinois ranked fourth in a 
study recently made? The above 
rankings and others that might be 
given show that our State is econom- 
ically able to support schools on a 
far higher level than the national aver- 
age. 

How does Illinois stand in com- 
parison with other states in effort to 
support public common schools? 

One of the best measures of such 


because: 


“NUMBERS FOR BEGINNERS 


Parts 1 and 2 
Sanders — Schmidt — Williams 


These number books help children understand the meaning and use of numbers 


Concrete materials are used to develop beginning number concepts. 
Number concepts are taught through comparisons. 

Children are encouraged to recall their number discoveries and to asso- 
ciate them with each new number concept. 

Teacher's guide provides for extended activities. 








effort is the answer to the question, 
“What percent of personal income is 
used for support of the public common 
schools?” The figure for Illinois is 
1.58 percent of the popular income 
for common schools in 1948, whereas 
the average for all states is 1.89 per- 
cent. Thirty-nine states rank above 
us in this regard, and hence our rank 
is fortieth. 

It is obvious, of course, that a state 
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of high economic ability can make a LAIDLAW BROTH ERS mew ol : ant ae —— : 
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3 Missouri State Teachers Association, Why 
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Heavy Property Tax 


It would make little difference 
whether the school money came from 
local sources or from the State if all 
local districts were equal in ability 
and if the property tax were not 
thereby overburdened. However, in 
Illinois most local governments other 
than schools depend upon the prop- 
erty tax also, and the total tax on 
property has become heavy in general. 


Moreover, local school districts 
vary greatly in ability; for example, 
if the local districts were made as 
large as counties the ablest local 
school unit would have nearly sixteen 
times as much valuation back of a 
pupil as would the poorest. (Piatt 
county, $55,115 valuation per attend- 
ance pupil; Pulaski county, $3,494.) 


Even though our poorer school dis- 
tricts do in general exert more effort 
to support schools than do the abler, 
yet their schools are not as good as 
those found where superior economic 
ability exists. We need more State 
treasury support for our schools not 
only to prevent an overload on the 
property tax in many areas of Illi- 
nois but also to help to improve edu- 
cational opportunities in the poorer 
districts. 


It is, of course, obvious that if the 
State treasury is to do very much 
more for public schools in Illinois, 
then there must be more income for 
the State treasury, either by some new 
form of tax income or by an increase 


in the rate of some present tax source. 
A really modern program of State 
treasury revenue would call for State 
constitutional changes. The people 
of our State pay 2.99 percent of their 
personal income to the State treasury 
in taxes as compared with a figure of 
4.18 percent for all of the states com- 
bined. Illinois and Pennsylvania rank 
at the bottom of the list in this par- 
ticular percentage. 


We Are Slipping in Rank 


In current expenditure per pupil 
enrolled, Illinois has dropped from a 
rank of third in 1944-45 to that of 
ninth in 1947-48. In average salary 
of educational staff employees we have 
slipped in our ranking from seventh 
place in 1944-45 to only eighteenth 
for 1948-49. 

We have increased school costs and 
have increased salaries during these 
years, to be sure; but other states 
have moved ahead also, and some have 
surpassed us in our rankings. We 
are in urgent need of a good program 
of State treasury aid for our schools, 
not only to build an adequate founda- 
tion program of opportunities for our 
children, but also to underwrite a 
defensible minimum salary law for 
teachers. 


REORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 165) 
most of the newly-organized com- 
munity unit districts will probably 
find it necessary to continue using 
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one-room buildings in certain rural 
areas for some time. This will make 
it rather difficult to enrich the curricu- 
lum ; yet the patrons in the rural areas 
have a right to expect definite evi- 
dence of improvement in the educa- 
tional facilities provided for their 
children. In most cases some or all 
of the following suggestions for im- 
provement can be made at once. 

The business depression of the ’30s 
tended to lower the birth rate. The 
children born during the depression 
are now enrolled in the upper grades 
and high school. For this reason en- 
rollments in most of our upper grades 
and secondary schools are lower than 
in the late ’30s and early ’40s. Con- 
sequently, schools organized on the 
6-3-3 plan can probably accommodate 
the seventh and eighth grade pupils 
from the rural areas in the junior 
high school. Even where schools were 
not organized on the 6-3-3 plan, it 
may be possible to departmentalize 
the seventh and eighth grades and 
thus accommodate the rural students. 

This will require bus transporta- 
tion, but it will afford special educa- 
tion for the rural students just as it 
has been provided for students in con- 
solidated high school areas. For stu- 
dents in the first six grades who must 
continue to attend the one-room school 
centers, such special subjects as music 
and art, and such special services as 
visual aids and the school nurse can 
be provided. It may also be advisable 
to provide a supervisor who may 
assist with the improvement of in- 
struction. 

If building construction must be 
delayed beyond the first year, some 
of the abandoned one-room buildings, 
if in fair condition, may be moved to 
sites selected for elementary com- 
munity school centers to provide addi- 
tional facilities on a temporary basis. 


Transportation 


Transportation of students is one 
of the most difficult problems to solve, 
particularly if the community unit is 
large. In some cases it may seem 
more practical to contract with others 
to provide buses and transport stu- 
dents than for the board of education 
to own the buses and hire drivers. In 
some cases it may seem best to use a 
combination of contractual carriers 
and buses. Each locality presents its 
own problems. 

It is expensive to employ parents 
with privately -owned cars as con- 
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tractual carriers to transport students 
from closed one-room schools to other 
one-room schools in operation. For 
this reason it seems wise from the 
standpoints of both economy and 
educational effectiveness to provide 
grade school centers as soon as pos- 
sible where thirty or more boys and 
girls may be transported by bus to a 
single center. The transportation 
problem requires careful planning, 
and the administrator should not only 
study the school law relative to trans- 
portation, but should avail himself of 
all the information available in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Property appraisals and a school 
building insurance program are other 
problems requiring immediate atten- 
tion. 

As school opens, the public, the 
entire teaching personnel, and the 
student body should realize that pro- 
grams of curriculum change, school 
publicity, and in-service training must 
be on a community unit, school-wide 
basis. The possibilities for creating a 
common bond between the city and 
rural folk will be unlimited if the 
curriculum activities of boys and girls 


are used to best advantage as aj _ 


medium for creating interest. School 
programs of a constructive nature can 
do much to assure the continued sup- 
port of the entire district when re- 
quests are made for improved roads, 
better buildings, and enriched curric- 
ulum. 

I suggest again that those interested 
in school reorganization should move 
cautiously and with the intention of 
always keeping the public informed. 
Use the guidance and advice of the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion whenever in doubt, and seek the 
counsel of a good attorney regarding 
legal procedure. By so doing, many 
mistakes may be prevented which 
could otherwise endanger the legality 
of the organization. 


TEACHER 
(Continued from page 167) 

given a satisfactory wage. Anything 
that raises the taxes or takes money 
away from the taxpayer when the 
matter of more money for education 
comes up is voted down at an election. 

In some communities teachers are 
expected to live a non-glamorous life, 
yet are expected to be sparkling and 
very much alive in their dealings 
with children. Some school boards 
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even go so far as to exclude any 
teacher who marries. Teachers are 
not allowed to go to dances or attend 
moving pictures, and have to live 
with many other such silly ideas. 
Teachers are expected to dress well 
so that they may attend such func- 
tions as school teas and church din- 
ners garbed as well as the parents 
who will be attending. 


When talking with their children 
about school and its activities, many 
parents belittle the teacher. These 
parents give the children the impres- 
sion that the teacher is always wrong, 
that the opinion of the teacher is not 
to be considered worthwhile. Parents 
speak disparagingly of a teacher’s 
shortcomings, appearance, dress, and 
friends. 

Most children are capabie of form- 
ing worthwhile opinions themselves, 
so it behooves a teacher to keep this 
in mind at all times in dealing with 
children. A child remembers a 
teacher who was fair, one who was 
happy and attractive. They also re- 
member the ones who were dis- 
gruntled with the world in general— 


for instance, the teacher who wore 
the same dress for a month. 


With the help of every member of 
the profession, the newer freedoms 
given the teaching profession and the 
increasing willingness of the public to 
lend a sympathetic ear to the opin- 
ions of the profession, I feel that 
teaching will come into its proper 
place among recognized professions. 


I CAN WALK 
(Continued from page 174) 
sibility for securing special polio 
equipment for hospitals, and recruits 
physical therapists. Many physicians, 
physical therapists, and nurses have 
learned polio techniques in training 
courses financed with March of Dimes 

funds. 

The American Red Cross recruits 
additional nursing staffs in time of 
epidemics, while the National Foun- 
dation pays for their travel and main- 
tenance and reimburses hospitals for 
nurses’ salaries. Transportation for 
patients by ambulance is also furnished 
by county chapters of the National 
Foundation. This year it was neces- 
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sary to recruit approximately 56 
nurses and six physical therapists. 

The Illinois Polio Program has 
been developed around the concept 
that until a method of prevention has 
been found, it is the responsibility 
of health agencies to provide for those 
stricken. Although the disease still 
baffles medical science, modern 
methods of treatment afford the best 
chance of overcoming debilitating 
effects of the disease. It would be a 
tragedy for any patient to be denied 
this chance through ignorance of the 
aid available to him. 
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Teachers can further the objectives 
of this program by informing parents 
and older students where and how aid 
is obtained, and by urging the prompt 
reporting of cases to the physician. 


FILM STRIP 
(Continued from page 168) 
place on a program for the use of this 
film material. 

The Division public relations com- 
mittee agreed that it would, upon re- 
quest, make a speaker available to 
present the film material whenever 
and wherever requested, at no ex- 
pense to the organization involved. 
Incidentally, the Division is paying 
travel expenses for such speakers and 
the film, in addition to the cost of 
producing the film. 

It is expected that by means of 


| this approach a great number of in- 


dividuals, both professional and lay 
personnel, will achieve an understand- 
ing of the problems of school finance 
which they might not otherwise have. 
In the field of educational “educa- 


tion,” the “grass roots” approach may 
prove to have its merits. 


A BIG UNIVERSITY 

(Continued from page 170) 
high. So far we have been able to keep 
them high. We have kept class size 
down, we have been able to attract 
many famous teachers, and our devel- 
oping research program has aroused 
world-wide interest. 

Given the support necessary to 
maintain this status and to make up 
building arrears, we have no reason 
to fear the fact that the University of 
Illinois will probably be twice as big 
as before the war, and will continue 
to grow in answer to need. In the 
words of our Provost, “The Univer- 
sity of Illinois will continue to grow 
until there are no more diseases to 
be conquered, no more soils to be en- 
riched, no more lessons to be learned 
from the past, no more secrets of na- 
ture to be discerned, no more quali- 
ties of the human spirit to be con- 
verted into individual and civic ac- 
tion.” 
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Pupils Reading Circle 
Has Bumper Year 

Having enlarged its services to meet 
the needs of a greatly reorganized 
school system in the State, the Illinois 
Pupils Reading Circle in 1948 increased 
its sales by more than 40 percent, ac- 
cording to a report by Richard V. Lind- 
sey of Galesburg, a Reading Circle 
board member, to the Illinois Associa- 
tion of School Administrators in Chi- 
cago November 16. 

“The manager, Mr. D. F. Nickols, 
informs me that the response from the 
school men of the State has been ex- 
cellent,” Mr. Lindsey said. “A year ago 
the total sales at this time amounted to 
$60,924.71. Up to October 1 of this 
year, cash and charge sales of books 
have amounted to $84,183.56, an increase 
over the same period last year of $23,- 
258.85. Mr. Nickols assures me that at 
least $5,000 should be added to the total 
sales item, because at the time the re- 
port was made his office was running 
behind a few days in filling orders on 
account of the rush for books in the 
fall of the year.” 

This, Mr. Lindsey pointed out, repre- 
sents quite an increase over the total 
receipts of $1,806.96 recorded during the 
organization’s first year-—1888. 

In its sixty years the Circle has dis- 
tributed more than 3,000,000 books 
among the school libraries of the State. 

As a result of a special committee’s 
inquiries among county and city super- 
intencents, offerings on the annual book 
list for the first eight grades were in- 
creased this year from 32 to 48 books. 
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Briefs 
1.S.N.U. Has Record 
Demand for Teachers 

The Bureau of Appointments at Illinois 
State Normal University, headed by Dr. 
J. W. Carrington, received some 3,000 re- 
quests for teachers during 1948. One- 
third of these were for elementary teach- 
ers and the other two-thirds for teachers 
of special subjects, high school teachers, 
and administrators. 

The total number of requests is the 
largest ever recorded by the bureau in a 
single year, and the demand for ele- 
mentary teachers is unprecedented. 

Teacher placements by the appointments 
office totaled 406. Half of these were for 
members of the graduating class, and the 
rest went to I.S.N.U. alumni. 

One-fourth of the 346 graduates from 
I.S.N.U. in 1948 returned to teaching posi- 
tions they already had before completing 
their work at Normal. These, together 
with the 202 receiving new teaching posi- 
tions, make up 81 percent of the class. 
That is, more than four-fifths of those 
graduating now are teaching. 

Unavailable for placement at present 
are 18 percent of the year’s graduates. 

The I.S.N.U. graduates secured new 
positions in 64 counties in Illinois, in 14 
states outside of Illinois, in Hawaii, and 
in one foreign country during 1948. 





Consider Nursing Education 

Dr. D. W. Morris, president of South- 
ern Illinois University, has been gathering 
information on nursing education at the 
State University of Iowa as a preliminary 
measure to setting up a proposed new 
nursing education program at Southern. 
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Six-Weeks Seminar 
In Near East Announced 

A six-weeks seminar in the Near East, 
especially designed for social studies 
teachers but open to others as well, will 
be sponsored by three American colleges 
in cooperation with the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut, Lebanon, next summer. 

The group will leave New York by 
chartered plane June 16, flying to Rome 
and then to Beirut, and will return the 
last week in August, by rail, third class, 
from Beirut to Istanbul, by rail or boat 
from Istanbul to Italy, and by plane from 
Rome to New York. 

The cost will be $1,300, including round- 
trip transportation, the college fee, board 
and room at Beirut, hotel services, and 
all expenses in conjunction with the pre- 
arranged study program. 

Sponsors in this couniry are the West- 
ern Michigan College of Education, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan; State Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York; and Wilson Teach- 
ers College, Washington, D.C. Six hours 
of graduate credit for the course will be 
awarded by cither of the first two colleges, 
or eight hours of undergraduate credit 
by any of the three. 

All study will focus on the life and 
culture of the Near East, but each student 
may elect special emphasis in a particular 
field. 

Detailed information may be obtained 
from E. Lewis B. Curtis, professor of 
history at State Teachers College, One- 
onta, New York, who reports that those 
wishing to be accepted will probably have 
to apply before February 1 at the latest. 


Labor-Management Relations 
Booklist Available 

A new monthly book list on Labor-Man- 
agement Relations is now being prepared 
for high schools as a joint project of 
the College of Education and the Insti- 
tute of Labor and Industrial Relations at 
the University of Illinois. The service is 
an outgrowth of a suggestion from a com- 
mittee of the Illinois Council for Social 
Studies. 

In addition to listing some of the more 
important current articles, each issue will 
include recent items on a topic of teaching 
and community interest. 

Compilers of the booklist are Ralph E. 
McCoy, research associate and reference 
librarian, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, and John W. Hanson, teacher 
in the University High School. 

The list is being sent each month to 
all high school principals in the State. 
In addition, it will be sent without charge 
directly to any school teacher who re- 
quests it from: The Library, Institute of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


N.V.G.A. Convention Scheduled 


The National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention at 
the Stevens Hotel in Chicago April 18 
to 21, 1949. Speaker at the banquet on 
April 20 will be Dr. E. K. Strong, Jr., of 
Stanford University. 
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Two Conventions in One 

Three hundred members from 600 busi- 
ness schools attended the sixth annual 
convention of the National Council of 
Business Schools at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago November 24 to 27. 
The seventeen-year-old American Asso- 
ciation of Commercial Colleges also met 
jointly with the group. 

The National Council of Business 
Schools approved application of Canadian 
Schools for affiliation. E. R. Maetzold of 
Minneapolis was re-elected president. Dr. 
J. S. Noffsinger of Washington, D. C., is 
executive secretary. 

The American Association of Commer- 
cial Colleges has member schools in Can- 
ada, Hawaii, Australia, Nicaragua, Vene- 
zuela, Puerto Rico, and Cuba. It spon- 
sors a commerce sorority, an international 
honor society, and monthly typing tests 
and awards. Charles D. Cummings of 
Dover, New Hampshire, was elected presi- 
dent. C. W. Woodward of Burlington, 
Iowa, is executive secretary. 


National Teacher Examination 
At Urbana in February 

The University of Illinois has been 
designated as an examining center for the 
National Teacher Examination, conducted 
annually by the Educational Testing Serv- 
ice for the American Council on Fduca- 
tion. The examinations will be admin- 
istered at the Urbana campus the last two 
Saturdays in February, 1949, by J. Thomas 
Hastings, director of the Unit on Evalua- 
tion, Bureau of Research and Service, in 
the University of Illinois College of Edu- 
cation. 

Applications for these examinations may 
be made by mail or in person to the office 
of the examiner, Mr. Hastings, 307 Ad- 
ministration Building (East) _ before 
January 22, 1949. A special handling fee 
will be charged for applications received 
after that date. 


Radio Programs Announced 

Western Illinois State College is pre- 
senting a daily program Monday through 
Friday at 3 Pp. M., over radio stations 
WKAI. On Mondays and Thursdays stu- 
dents present general programs under the 
direction of Mr. Allan Laflin. Mr. Forrest 
Wanninger directs the Tuesday programs 
of vocal music, and Andrew Smith has 
charge of the Courier program which is 
presented each Wednesday. The college 
band under the direction of Mr. Arthur 
Fritschel will give the programs on Fri- 
days. 

Assistant Principal 

Mr. Troy Edwards was assigned to the 
duties of assistant principal of University 
High School at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, effective with the opening of the 
winter term December 6. 

Mr. Edwards was appointed to the uni- 
versity faculty last fall as instructor and 
assistant athletic coach in University High 
School. He has also been serving as dean 
of men. While an undergraduate at 
Southern, he won letters in basketball 
and_ baseball. 
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Illinoisans Attend 
N.E.A. Meeting 


Three Illinoisans were among. thirty 
National Education Association commit- 
tee members who met at N.E.A. head- 
quarters in Washington, D.C., at Thanks- 
giving time. They were Miss Loraine 
Norvell of Springfield, International Re- 
lations Committee; Mr. John Hollowell of 
Jacksonville, Committee on N.E.A. Affili- 
ates; and Mr. Harold Kirkhus of Peoria, 
Evaluation of Teaching Committee. 

Miss Thelma Elson, president of the 
Affiliated Teachers Associations of Illinois, 
was one of twelve presidents of state 
Departments of Classroom Teachers who 
met at the same time. 


SWANK’S 

10th ANNUAL 
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Bigger and Better 
AND IT’S YOURS 
FOR THE ASKING 


More than 2000 16 mm titles listed— 
in every classification . . . educational 

. travel . world events... 
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latest projectors and movie equipment. 





Write for your copy now — from 
Swank —the Midwest's largest 
library of 16 mm sound films. 
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FOUR NEW MEMBERS of the N. E. A. Educational Policies Commission are, 
left to right, Henry H: Hill, president of the George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee; William Jansen, superintendent of schools, New York City; 
Eugene H. Herrington, principal, Ebert School, Denver, Colorado; and Dwight D. 


Eisenhower, president Columbia University. 


Easterners Help Revamp 
High School Curricula 

Sixteen members of the Eastern Illinois 
State College faculty are assisting with the 
move to revamp Illinois secondary school 
curricula begun last year by the Illinois 
Secondary School Principals’ Association. 

Dr. R. G. Buzzard is on the steering com- 
mittee, and the following are members of 
the various stury teams: Dr. D. R. Alter, 
social science; Miss Helen Devinney, home 
economics ; Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, business 
education; Miss Carolyn Gilbert, R.N., 
health coordinator; Dr. Bryan Heise, ex- 
tension and summer session director; Miss 
Gertrude Hendrix, mathematics; Dr. Wal- 
ter A. Klehm, industrial arts head; Dr. 
Russell H. Landis, industrial arts; Dr. 
Charles P. Lantz, physical education head ; 
Dr. Harry L. Metter, director of teacher 
training and placement; Dr. Sadie O. 
Morris, home economics head; Dr. James 
M. Thompson, business education head; 
Dr. Clifton White, physical education; 
and Dr. William H. Zeigel, director of 
admissions and guidance. 








University of Illinois 
SUMMER SESSION 1949 


In air-conditioned classrooms, the College 
of Education offers a comprehensive pro- 
fessional program including curriculum 
and special workshops; conferences; and 


course work in Agricultural Education, 
Elementary Education, Foundations of 
Education, Guidance, Home Economics 
Education, Industrial Education, Secon- 
dary Education, Special Education, Evalu- 
ation and Research Methods, and Visual 


Aids. 


There will be undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses in Agriculture, Commerce 
and Business Administration, Engineering, 
Fine and Applied Arts, Home Economics, 
Journalism, Physical Education, and Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences. 





To be placed on the mailing list for a 
complete descriptive announcement avail- 
able January 1, 1949, write to the Office 
of the Dean, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 
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Dr. Cornell Returns From 
Educational Mission 

Dr. Francis G. Cornell, director of the 
Bureau of Research and Service in the 
University of Illinois College of Educa- 
tion, has returned from three months in 
Germany, where he served as a visiting 
expert for the Educational and Cultural 
Relations Division, Office of Military 
Government. 

Dr. Cornell, whose special fields are 
educational research and finance, worked 
in Germany with other specialists on the 
problem of school finance and on getting 
more local control into the German edu- 
cational system. 


Western Alumni Elect 

At the annual meeting of the Western 
Alumni Association, the following officers 
were elected: Miss Emma _ Parrotte, 
Springfield, president; Miss Mary Pur- 
dum, Springfield,-vice-president; and Mr. 
Ralph Davis, Urbana, secretary-treasurer. 

Three Western Club meetings have been 
held during the fall quarter at Pekin, 
Springfield, and Peoria. 


“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 

THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ The new phonetic pronouncing dictionary | 
serves for the speech of the United States, a pur- | 


pose comparable to that served for Southern British 
English by Professor Daniel Jone’s English Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary. 

@ The vocabulary includes the great body of 
common words in use in America. 
the needs of students, the editors have included 
many American proper names and many historical 
and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pronuncia- 
tion, which is indicated by the alphabet of the 
International Phonetic Association. 
English alphabet or familiar variations of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 64g x 9x 1g inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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More than half | 
of these symbols are the ordinary letters of the | 


Reading-Vision Correlation 
in Peoria School Children 
Studied by Bradley U. 


The problem of poor readers and failing 
students in public schools is being met 
head on by Bradley University. 

To show what can be done, the Bradley 
School of Education has arranged to test 
all 22,600 students in the Peoria school 
systems for possible visual defects and 
reading difficulties. The program goes 
into effect immediately and will reach 
its peak in February. 

University students, trained by Dr. 
Joseph MacCoy, associate professor in the 
Bradley School of Education, will go 
from school to school with their equip- 
ment, which includes a number of Massa- 
chusetts vision screening machines, tele- 
binoculars, and opthalographs. The uni- 
versity is bringing up the largest battery 
of test equipment in downstate Illinois 
to tackle the problem. School teachers 
will also be instructed in how to help the 
youngsters. 

So convinced are university officials 
that all teachers must be trained to detect 
visual difficulties and to do remedial 
teaching in all classroom subjects in grade 
schools, that prospective teachers will be 
required to take a five-hour clinical course 
in vision screening and remedial technique 
before graduating. Special advanced 
courses in these techniques are also being 
made available. 

To convince schoolmen and public that 
his program is sound, Dr. MacCoy asked 
for any five retarded grade school youngs- 
ters who would be volunteer subjects. 
He received five pupils retarded at least 
three grades. The pupils, selected at ran- 
dom, all happened to need glasses and 
one of Dr. MacCoy’s students, demon- 
strating the technique, showed the need 
conclusively. An oculist volunteered to 
correct the difficulties, and, soon after, a 
retest on an intelligence test showed an 
average increase of 23 points in IQ. 
These youngsters are now on their way 
toward classes in which they should have 
belonged. 

Dr. MacCoy believes that 80 percent of 
retarded students have structural or func- 
tional eye difficulties which can be detected 
and remedied. 


Northern Completes 
Year of Broadcasting 

On Friday, December 10, Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College marked its 
first anniversary of broadcasting. Just one 
year ago “NI on the Air” was heard for 
the first time over radio station WLBK, 
1360 kilocycles, DeKalb. A special pro- 
gram commemorated the anniversary. 

Plans for a new radio studio on the 
sixth floor of the Science building at 
Northern have been prepared by the State 
Architect’s office and work on the job 
will begin early in 1949, according t 
William P. Froom, associate director of 
public relations who is also in charge of 
radio broadcasts. 
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President Adams 


Karl L. Adams, president of Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College since 1929, 
died in his sleep about 2 a.m. December 6. 

President Adams had been honored on 
October 20 on the opening of his twentieth 
year at Northern and had given the admin- 
istrative initiative for the school’s fiftieth 
anniversary this year. His death, at 60, 
came entirely without warning. 

During his administration at Northern, 
President Adams had seen the establish- 
ment of the institution upon a fully accred- 
ited basis, and had seen his faculty grow 
from less than 80 to i24 and his student 
body from less than 700 to over 1,600. 

Born September 5, 1888, in Lexington, 
Ohio, Karl Langdon Adams _ took his 
Bachelor of Science degree and a certifi- 
cate in civil engineering from the Ohio 
University at Athens in 1909. Besides 
being a good scholar, he was active in ath- 
letics. 

After some 
Traction Company, 
positions at Sidney, 
Illinois. 


time with the Cincinnati 
he had high school 
Ohio, and Moline, 


For thirteen years, Mr. Adams was at 
the state teachers college at St. Cloud, 
Minnesota, starting in the science division 
and later becoming assistant to the presi- 
dent. He took a leave of absence to earn 
a master’s degree in professional education 
at Columbia University, after which he ac- 
cepted the presidency of the teachers col- 
lege at DeKalb, where he remained until 
his death. 

Three ideas were emphasized in Mr. 
Adams’ administration at Northern: that 
specialization for teaching should include 
as a foundation an academic experience 
that might be termed a “liberal education,” 
that a teacher education program should 
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Karl Adams, President 
Of Northern 20 Years, 
Dies Suddenly Dec. 6 








be conducted by standards generally 
recognized and accepted in other profes- 
sional areas, and that the major aim and 
emphasis of the program at Northern 
should be teacher education. 


YOURS... 
for the Asking 
A list of Free and Inexpensive Class- 


room Helps Available from ILLINOIS 
EDUCATION ’s Advertisers 


To secure catalogs or other materials 
of special value to you as a teacher, you 
may write ILLiNo1s EpucaTION advertisers 
direct or use the convenient coupon below. 

24c. Sculpstone and How to Carve It 
is a small leaflet describing how easily a 
very old medium may be carved, and 
showing its present-day applications for 
students, sculptors, designers, hobbyists. 
(Far Eastern Sculpstone Company) 

27c. Motion Pictures Owned By or 
Relating to the American Railroads de- 
scribes more than 200 motion pictures 
and gives addresses of railroads, indus- 
trial firms, or commercial distributors 
from whom the films may be borrowed, 
rented, or purchased for school or other 
group use. Nearly all films listed are 
16mm. Indexed by subjects and by title. 
Illustrated. Primarily for teachers and 
other adults. (Association of American 
Railroads) 

28c. Utilization List of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films—A classified list of 
films that would be interesting and help- 
ful to various groups such as Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, garden clubs, hobby clubs, 
forum and discussion groups, and twelve 
other groups. This list is available to 
teachers who wish to use films with 
special groups or who wish to help other 
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HUFF MISSOULA, MONT. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


34 years’ superior placement : service 
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limited opportunities throughout the West 
emergency and 1949 vacancies 


organizations with their programs. (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films) 

29c. Picturol Catalog (third edition) 
has just been released by the Society For 
Visual Education, Inc. The filmstrips 
are indexed according to subject matter, 
to visualize all phases of the modern 
school curriculum. Many of them have 
been designed to correlate with widely 
used texts in the arts, sciences, and so 
cial studies. Both black and white and 
color film-strips are listed. 

30c. Pertinent Facts About Coal is a 
colorfully illustrated twelve-page booklet 
on the origin and uses of coal and the 
fascinating development in modern 
mechanized mining, prepared for upper 
elementary and high school work. (Bi- 
tuminous Coal Institute) 


3lc. A poster map of Glacier National 
Park will bring back memories of a de- 
lightful vacation or inspire plans for a 
trip in the future. Colorful to use in the 
classroom. (Great Northern Railway) 


32c. How Well Fed Are Our Children? 
is a report on the eating habits of 29,475 
children in thirty-three states. This 
study shows how children eat, some of 
the factors that influence diet, and what 
happens when there is an educational 
program. (General Mills) 


USE THIS COUPON 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in the 
quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
item checked. 

24c. 27. 

30c. 


28c. 29c. 
31c. 32c¢. 
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School Address 
Enroliment: Boys Girls. 
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ALASKA, HAWAIL AND THE WEST 


Extreme teacher shortage continues in all departments. Un- 
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Enroll now for 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. 


- NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 64 YEARS 
Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
mand. Send for information. Member N.A.T.A. Corresponding agencies: 
535 Fifth Fe New York City e 

Home Office: 25 E. Seduen Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Good candidates in de- 


Hyde Building, Spokane, Wash. 
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$3500, High School up to $4000 


Largest in the West. 
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WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mor. A 
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during the regional AASA conference. 
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CLINTON, IOWA 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Dinner on February 28, 


For further information, or reservations, write to Office of the Dean, College of Education, University 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ 


h YEAR 


1949, at St. Louis, Missouri, 
All friends of the University of Illinois are 
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FREE ENROLLMENT 


January, 1949 


No initial cost or obligation 
enroliment blank today. 


TEACHERS! If it is a position in Grades, High School, or University in the Midwest, 
* Rocky Mountain Region, Oregon, Washington, of California, we can find 


if not placed. Write for 
MEMBER N.A.T.A. 
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Adlai E. (D), Liberty- 


GOVERNOR Stevenson 
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LrevTENANT Governor—Sherwood Dixon (D), 
Dixon. 
SECRETARY 
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Cooper (D), East St. Louis. 
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Searcy (R), Springfield. 
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Eighty-First Congress 
1949-1951 
UNITED STATES SENATORS 


(Term six years.) 


Scott W. Lucas (D), Havana. Term expires 
1951. . 


Paul H (D), 5658 South 


Avenue, Chicago. expires 1955 


Douglas Blackstone 


Term 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(Term two years ) 


ber 2, 1948. Democrats, 12; Re- 
Name, Pouitics anp ADDRESS 
Dawson (D), 3725 South 
Avenue, Chicago 

(D), 7626 South Sagi 
Chicago. 

(D), 8624 South 


William IL 
Lake Pp rk 
Barratt O'Hara 
naw Avenue, 
Neil J. Linehan Bishop 
(D), Lansing. 
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vard, Chicago 
(D), 113 North Ho- 
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con Street, Decatur. 
Edward H. Jenison (R), 711 
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Street, Salem. 
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East St. Louis 
W. “Runt” Bishop 
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TRUSTEES OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ILLINOIS 


(Term six years.) 
McLaughlin (D), Decatur. 
> . Williamson (D), Peoria. 
A. Meyer (D), Highland Park 
Park Livingston (R), LaGrange. 
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For Your Reference — 


Illinois State and 


Sixty-Sixth General Assembly 
STATE SENATORS 
(Term four years.) 

numbered districts were 


those in odd numbered 
1946. Repub- 


(Senators in even 
elected November 2, 1948; 
districts were elected November 5, 
licans, 32; Democrats, 18.) 
District NAME, 

1 Lawrence E. Dowd (D), 636 

Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Frank Ryan (D), 1307 South California 
Boulevard, Chicago. 

Christopher C. Wimbish (D), 4203 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
John C, Kluczynski (D), 1754 West Gar- 

field Boulevard, Chicago. 
(Vacant.) 
William G. 
Avenue, 


AND ADDRESS 
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Knox (R), 1615 West Chase 
Chicago. 
Arthur J. Bidwill (R), 
Brae, River Forest. 
Ray Paddock (R), Wauconda. 
Thaddeus V. Adesko (D), 2301 
Marshall Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charles W. Baker (R), Davis Juncticn. 
Arthur E. Larson (R), 8739 South Her- 
mitage Avenue, Chicago 
Edward E. Laughlin (R), 316 
Jefferson Street, Freeport. 
Valker Butler (R), 1513 
Place, Chicago 
Merritt J. Little (R), 227 
Drive, Aurora 
Zeman (DD), 1163 
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South 
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Street, 
Decatur 

William J. Connors (D), 232 
ton Street, Chicago 

Martin B. Lohmann (D), 
Street, Pekin 

Edward P. Saltiel (R), 
Shore Drive, Chicago 

T. Mac Downing (R), 409 East Carroll 
Street, Macomb. 

Charles F. Carpentier (R), 256 
nue, East Moline 
Robert W. Lyons (R), 

Oaklat 
Dennis J. Collins (R), 
DeKalb 
Waters (D), 


East Wal- 
630 South 11th 
3318 North Lake 
16th Ave 
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535 Kendall 
R.F.D. No. 1, 
Rennick (R), Buda. 
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O. E. Benson (R), 
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John W. 
Street, 
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Street, Centralia 
Wallace Thompson (R), 
Street, Galesburg. 

R. G. Crisenberry (R), 
Street, Murphysboro. 
D. Logan Giffin (R), 
Avenue, ° pringfield. 
Paul W. Broyles (R), 18th 
lin, P.O. Box 139, Mt. 


Street, 


Fribley (D), 301 South Maple 
Pana. 
Joliet. 


Poplar 
68 South Cherry 
328 North 11th 
1016 Woodland 


and Frank- 
Vernon. 
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“Mink” Mueller (R), Trenton 
Road, Highland. 
Kent Lewis (D), 
Street, Robinson. 

John T. Thomas (R), 
Belleville. 

Robert J. Young, Jr. (D), Hurst. 

Arthur Van Hooser (R), 203 East Sev 
enth Street, Metropolis. 


47 Milton 


602 North Cross 


16 Oak Knoll, 


REPRESENTATIVES 
(Term two years.) 


(Elected November 2, 1948. Democrats, 81; 
Republicans, 72.) 

NaMeE, PoLirics AND ADDRESS 
A. Davis (D), 3223 South Calu- 
Avenue, Chicago. 
Joseph Clark (D), 67 

Street, Chicago. 
Rinella (R), 
Chicago. 
Ryan (D), 312 South 

Boulevard, Chicago. 
Vito Marzullo (D), 613 

Street, Chicago. 
James J. Adduci (R), 

son Boulevard, Chicago. 
George (Garry) Noonan (D), 

Parnell Avenue, Chicago. 
Fred J. Smith (D), 3442 South 

Avenue, Chicago 
Charles J. Jenkins (R), 

met Avenue, Chicago. 
John F. Boyle (D), 4716 

Street, Chicago. 
Theodore A. Swinarski 

Sacramento Avenue, 
Michael A. Ruddy (R), 1901 

Street, Chicago. 

Louis G. Berman (D), 
Shore Drive, Chicago. 
Charles M. Skyles (D), 4714 Sout! 

Champlain Avenue, Chicago. 

Noble W Lee (R 5541 S th W 
lawn Avenue, Chicago. 
Charles H Weber (D), 2924 Nort! 

South; Avenue, Chicago. 

Stanley C. Armstrong (R), 

Hende Street, Chicago. 

W. Russel rington (R), 606 F 

Avenue, Evanston 
Emmett McGrath (D), 

Avenue, Brookfield. 
Bernice T. Van der Vries (R 

Maple Avenue, Winnetka 
Vernon W. Reich (R), 655 

Avenue, Forest Park. 
Thomas A. Bolger (D), McHenry 
Nick Keller (R), Benton T 

Waukegar 
Harvey Pearson (R), Box 

No. 2, Shelds Township, 

William J. Gormley (D), 3: 

Western Boulevard, Chicag: . 

Peter P. Jezierny (D), 2244 

Marshall Boulevard, Chicago 
William S. Finucane (R), 2912 Sout 

Loomis Street, Chicago. 
Edward C. (Ted) Hunter 

East Drive, Loves Park. 
Mabel E. Green (R), 423 

Street, Rockford. 

David Hunter, Jr. (R), R. R. No. 

Rockford 
Michael E. 


District 
1 Corneal 
met 


West Madison 


James 2815 South Wells 
Street, 
James J. Ashland 


South Leavitt 


2250 


West Jack 
3020 South 
Wabas! 
3804 South Calu 


South W 
(D), 4357 § 
Chicago 

West 


4157 Madisor 


Maret 


(D), 52 


South 


Hannigan (D), 6646 South 
Honore Street, Chicago. 

A. L. Cronin (D), 9550 South 
Avenue, Chicago. 

David I. Swanson (R), 7842 
Marshfield Avenue, Chicago. 

John K. Morris (D), Chadwick. 

Franklin U. Stransky (R), 139 Park 
Street, Savanna. 
Marvin F. Burt (R), 1115 
son Boulevard, Freeport. 
John G. Ryan (D), 1530 East 
Place, Chicago. 
Adam S. Mioduski 
South Shore Drive, Chicago. 

Edward Schneider (R), 8222 South In 
gleside Avenue, Chicago. 

Leon M. Schuler (D), 270 High Street, 
Aurora. 


Winstor 


Sout! 


jen 


South 
83rd 


South 


(D), 8115 
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Federal Legislators 


Maud N. Peffers (R), 319 South Lin- 


coln Avenue, Aurora. 


J. Lisle Laufer (R), Hampshire. 
15 Joseph G. Kohout (D), 1314 West 19th 


Street, Chicago. 


Frank Krasniewski (D), 2035 West 18th 


Place, Chicago. 


Joseph Zientek (R), 2001 '\V 


Street, Chicago. 
James P. Lannon (D), 


John D’Arco (D), 720 
Street, Chicago. 
Peter C. Granata (R), 


Vest 18th 


Saunemin. 
Caulistus A. Bruer (R), R.R. 7, Pontiac. 
Rollie C. Carpenter (R), Ancona. 
Andrew A. Euzzino (D), 9 
Blue Island Avenue, Chicago. 
South May 


/ 


771 


thington Street, Chicago. 
3 S« 


James D. Carrgan (D), 
Road, Peoria. 

Robert L. Burhans (R), 
Terrace, Peoria. 


511 


August C. (Gus) Grebe (R), 


wood Avenue, Peoria. 


17 South 


West Ar- 


muth Gate 


Columbia 


218 Nor- 


John O. Hruby (D), 2758 South Hamlin 


Avenue, Chicago. 


John J. Gorman (D), 4109 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 


Frank A. Marek (R), 5300 


Street, Cicero. 


Samuel H. Shapiro (D), 


Soulevard, Kankakee. 
Siets D. Kamp (R), 
Street, Watseka. 


626 


1 


West 3lst 


300 Cobb 


South 4th 


Harry L. Topping (R), 695 South Wild- 
wood Avenue, Kankakee. 


Edward J. McCabe (D), 


Adams Street, Chicago. 
Daniel J. Ronan (D), 


5( 


1 
1 


Lavergne Avenue, Chicago 
Robert Petrone (R), 1425 


Avenue, Chicago. 


W. O. Edwards (D), 1419 Nort 


lin Street, Danville. 


M. R. (Bob) Walker (R). 
mond Avenue, Danville 
John P. Meyer R). 411 


Danville. 


Arthur M, Kaindl (D), 2 


ago Avenue. Chicago. 


( 


Stanley A. Halick (D), 
Maplewood Avenue, Chicago. 

William G. Thon (R), 432 S« 
bard Avenue, Oak Park. 


Charles “Jim” Simpson (D), 1 


Church, Champaign 
Ora D. Dillavou (R), 
Street, Urbana. 


rl 


133 West 


08 North 


West Grand 


2 s 


ie) 


h Frank 


ak Street, 


00 West C 


1 


216 Nort! 


uth Lom 


007 West 


2 Vermont 


Charles W. Clabaugh (R), 1004 West 
William Street, Champaign. 
Stanley R. Kosinski (D), 5774 West Law 


rence Avenue. Chicago 
Jacob A. Mueller (D), 


Charles O. Miller (R), 2493 


Avenue, Chicag: 


4014 North 
Leamington Avenue, Chicago. 


Edward T. Kane (D), 905 S« 
1. 
Homer Caton (R), Stanford. 

ten S. Rhodes (R), 1211 I 


South Racine EASY-CARVING STONE 


ter Street, Bloomingtor 


Normal. 
John P, Touhy (D), 327 
Avenue, Chicago. 


Anthony C. Prusinski (D), 1 
Armitage Avenue, Chicago. 
1927 North 


John C. Kuklinski (D), 
Honore Street, Chicago. 


Felix E. Wilson (D), 520 


lawn Avenue, Clinton. 


Ea 


Paul H. Ferguson (D), 1131 


coln Avenue, Decatur. 


Barrett F. Rogers (R), R.R. 1, 


Edward P. O’Grady (D), 
Street, Chicago. 
Toseph L. De La Cour 


Chestnut Street, Chicago. 
Paul J. Randolph (R), 244 East Pear- 


son Street, Chicago. 


C. R. (Butch) Ratcliffe (D), 1407 Jeffer- 


son Street, Beardstown. 


Milwaukee 


uth Cen 


jroadway, 


924 West 


st Wood 


East Lin- 


Atlanta. 


69 East Cedar 


(D), 


Major T. Flowerree (D), 


Robert H. Allison (R), 1007 


Street, Pekin. 
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South 5th 


185 East 


ton. 
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January, 


CIVICS *NATURE STUDY*HEALT 


Avenue, Chicago. 

Irving J. Meites (D), 2300 North 
coln Park West, Chicago. 

\lan Best (R), 1362 West Wilson 
nue, Chicago. 


31 Pierce L. Shannon (D), 823 West Buena 


Lin 


Ave- 


John B. Monroe (D), Monroe Pace 


Hotel, Macomb. 


Sam Schaumleffel (R), 1103 Nerth Main 


Street, Monmouth. 

Rollo R. Robbins (R), Augusta. 

Virgil Bozeman (D), 2955 16th Ave 
Moline. 

Richard Stengel (D), 1536 29% St 
Rock Island. 


nue, 


reet, 


Clinton Searle (R), 735 22nd Street, 


Rock Island. 

Frank C. Welsh (D), R. F. D. Ne 
Dennison. 

John W. Lewis, Jr. (R), R. R. Ne 
Marshall. 

W. Henry Waltrip (R), Tuscola 

Hubert D. Considine (D), Harmo 

George S. Brydia (R), 105 West 
Street, Prophetstown. 

Charles K. Willett (R), 212 East 
Kenney Street, Dixon 

William F. Gibbs (D), 900 North 
Street, Quincy. 


wm By 


. > 


n. 


3rd 


Mc 


24th 


W. Roy Donohoo (D). 402 South Madi 


son Street, Pittsfield 
William J. Thornton (R), Nebo. 
Henry J. Knauf (D), Ladd. 
Orville G. Chapman (R), Bradford. 
Frank P. Johnson (R), 614 South Ct 
nut Street, Kewanee. 


nest 


harles Ed Schaefer (D), 208 East Union 


Street, Nokomis. 


Delbert O. Shade (D), 115 Clay Street, 


Roodhouse 


William (Bill) Robison (R), 1135 Mor 


gan Street, Carlinville 


Joseph P. Stremlau (D), R. F. D. Ne 


Mendota. 


Fred J. Hart (R), 612 Tyler Street. 


“treator 
1. Ward Smith (R), 507 Chapel St 
Ottawa 
Ivde A. Roberts (D), 1414 West 
wards Street, Vandalia 
Sam S$. Lorton (D), Cowden 


reet 


Ed 


lifford C. Huter (R), 707 West Vine 


Street. Taylorville 

1. Harold Downey (1)), 403 Cow 
Avenue, Joliet. 

Lottie Holman O'Neill (R), 741 Sun 
Street, Downers Grove. 

Warren I,. Wood (R), 736 Bartlett 


Plainfield. 


les 


mit 


Ave 


Taylor (D), 219 Lawrence Avenue, 


Effingham. 

Edwin R. Haag (D), Breese. 

R. J. Branson (R), 502 South Po 
Street, Centralia. 

\. W. Ray (D), Avon. 

Kenneth J. Peel (R), 936 West Le 
Street, Galesburg. 

Reed F. Cutler (R), 405 North M 
Street, Lewiston 

\. A, (Boots) Brands (D). Prairie 


Rocher. 


For Artist, Sculptor, Hobbyist, Designer, etc. Im- 
ported Oriental Stone. Beautiful in Grain ana 
Color! Cuts easily with Pocketknife. 

ENDORSED BY PROFESSIONALS & SCHOOLS! 


Work Kits $1.60, $2.60, $5.00 P.Pd. 
East of Miss. River. No C.0.D. 


FAR EASTERN SCULPSTONE CO., INC. 
59 E. 28th St., Dept. P., NYC 16, 


plat 


sey 
aple 


du 


ENGLISH “HISTORY: READING, 


Partou- WORKBOOKS 
FOLLOW Your | EXTS/ 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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Dr. Thomas J. Thornton (R), 641 State 
Street, Chester. 

fe McDonald (R), 1904 Edith Street, 
Murphysboro. 

T. J. Sullivan (D), 416 East Capit 
Avenue, Springfield. 

G. William Horsley (R), R. F. D. No. 3 
West Lake Drive, Springfield. 

Hugh Green (R), 711 West Douglas 
Avenue, Jacksonville. 

Clyde Lee (D), 1501 Pace Avenue, Mt 
Vernon. 

Warren D, Crippin (D), Cisne 

Claude D. Travers (R), 323 East Cherry 
Street, Olney. 

Lloyd “Curley” Harris (D), 1704 Del 
mar Avenue, Granite City 

Leland J. Kennedy (D), 928 Washing 
ton Avenue, Alton. 

Orville E. Hodge (R), 1116 27th Street, 
Granite City. 

James P. Alexander, Jr. (D), 1712 16th 
Street, Lawrenceville. 

James W. Karber (D), Ridgway 

Herschel S. Green (R), West York 

Frank Holten (D), 1114 St. Louis Ave 
nue, East St. Louis 

James W. (Jim) Gray (D), 2509 Hen 
rietta Street, East St. Louis 

James W. McRoberts (R), 632 Alhambr 
Court, East St. Louis 

Clyde L. Choate (D), Jonesbor 

Ora Collard (VD), 213 North 17th Stree 
Herrin. 

Harry W. McClintock (R), 1001 East 
Clark Street, West Frankfort 

Paul Powell (D), Vienna. 

W. B. Westbrook (R), 205 
oln Avenue, Harrisburg 


O. Verhines (R), Vienna 


privilege* 


125 Madison, Dept. SI, Chicago 3, Minvis 


OUR 64th YEAR 
THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR 
TEACHING 


@ Nursery School, Kindergarten, 
Primary and Upper Elementary Grades 
Children’s demonstration school and obser- 
vation center. On Chicago's lovely North 
Shore, near lake. Beginning classes as well 
as specially designed courses for teachers 
and college graduates. September, Febru- 
ary, June, and July terms Write for 
catalog. 


Edna Dean Baker, Pres., Box 928A, Evanston, Ill. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick! - Easy!-Private! 


If you need money— any amount from $50 to $300—cut 
out fond mail = rl for lete details of al 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. School board, merchants, friends net 
contacted. fake the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your si signature only. ae =e convenient 
monthly i not rincipal 
durin, Gummer vacation fyoursalary stop! F 
mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. N-134K 
216 Savings & Loan Bidg., Des Moines &, lowa 
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Look, Hear, Now! 


by Dorothea Pellett 
Director of Visual Education 
Public Schools, Topeka, Kansas 


The Story of Christopher Columbus 
(17 minutes, color also, Emerson for En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc.*)—Like 
many stories, this one of the discovery of 
a new continent begins with a boy, the 
wool-comber’s son, who loved the sea 
and its stories. The understandings, cus- 
toms, and traditions of the people of 
Christopher Columbus’ time are authen- 
tically and reasonably portrayed. At few 
times do the costumes and makeup get 
in the way of willing belief in the real- 
ness of the dramatization. Columbus’ 
difficulties in presenting his ideas and in 
fitting his expedition, and his “faith to 
go where others failed” are shown. 

The film is an example of a well-told 
tale, of dramatic characterization or bi- 
ography, for consideration by students of 
literature, as well as a record of an im- 
portant time for students of history. 
It is within the appreciation of the upper 
elementary school through senior high 
levels for social studies and language 
arts. 

A Day With English Children (10 
minutes, color also, Coronet Films)—We 
visit the Taylors, a middle-class family, at 
their home near Bath, from Bobby’s 7 :30 
rising to his one last before-bedtime look 
at the comics. With Phillip, who attends 
grammar school, and Bobby in junior 
school, we see that although some of their 
customs are different, English children are 
really much like us. Many everyday 
things, such as the cricket game after 
school where big brother Phillip does a 
little friendly coaching, the Scout meeting 
after tea, and the after-supper homework 
seem very familiar. Middle-grade through 
senior high students will gain from this 
film and seek further after seeing it. 


The Shortest Way Home (33 minutes, 
color, Wilding for Greyhound and Asso- 
ciation Films)—The longest way ’round 
for Army veteran Wiley Pruitt was by 
way of showplaces and tourist spots all 
over the United States and back home to 
Sauk Center, Minnesota. “Cut-backs” in 
the picture show many places Wiley can’t 
take time to go, and tell such things as 
how he met “the girl” who provides the 
for his trip and the 
sustained suspense of the picture. (One 
movie-wise teenager who saw this film 
said, “You ought to sell tickets for that 
picture !”) 

Every one of Wiley’s buddies proudly 
shows him the wonders of his special 
section of the country. At Greenfield VH- 
lage and at reconstructed Williamsburg, 
Wiley feels as if he’s “walking backwards 
through history”; he sees the Ohio River 
as the “busiest river for its size in Amer- 
ica,” Kentucky bluegrass farms as the 
“horse capital of the U.S.,” the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike as “160 miles without a 


most vital reason 


16 mm _ black-and-white, sound, 
identified by pro- 
local dis- 


* Films are 
unless stated otherwise; are 
ducers’ names; may be rented from 
tributors. 
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stoplight,” and Plymouth Rock as the 
place where “everything started”—just to 
mention a few of the sights. In enter- 
taining fashion you (children and adults) 
will catch sight of a lot of history and 
geography along the “Shortest Way,” to 
send you home marveling at the interest 
and beauty along familiar highways you'll 
want to travel again. 


Stanley Takes a Trip (10 minutes, 
color, National Film Board of Canada)— 
At ten o’clock in the morning Stanley was 
fast asleep, and the animals couldn’t wake 
him—the fish, the rooster, the dog, a 
frisky old goat. But the red bull did, 
with the help of a squirrel and a nut. 

Stanley, in a hurry, had not eaten the 
foods that boys should eat. So they all 
take a’basket and jump on the bull’s back, 
and go tearing down the railroad track to 
get the right truck, whiz past wheat fields 
to a bakery, and tactfully the boy and the 
dog leave the other animals to stop at the 
butcher’s. As they collect, they check off 
the items on their list: milk, fruit, vege- 
tables, bread and cereal, meat or fish. 
When Stanley thanked the animals and 
ran home with his basket he was amazed 
to find Mother had an identically-filled 
one, just as she’d had every day from the 
corner grocery. 


Board Briefs 


The Board of Directors of the I.E.A. 
met at Springfield, Saturday, December 
11, immediately after the adjournment of 
its meeting with the Section Council of 
the association. Those present included 
President Paul A. Grigsby, Directors 
James E. Pease, E. E. Keener, Thelma 
Elson, Anne Morrison, and J. A. Mann, 
and Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son. 

The Board approved the minutes of the 
previous meeting, the financial statement 
for the month, communications to the 
Editor and to a realty company (the latter 
in protest to trespassing upon association 
property), and letters of condolence and 
sympathy to Mrs. Karl W. Adams, her 
family, and the staff of the Northern 
Illinois State Teachers College, in the sud- 
den death of President Adams. 

The Board decided that major consider- 
ation of the extension of field services of 
the association would take place at its 
January meeting. It chose Mr. A. E. 
Craig, President of the Charleston Com- 
munity Unit District No. 1 Board of 
Education, as its school board member 
awardee for 1948, and authorized endorse- 
ment of the request of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals 
for recognition as a Section of the IIli- 
nois Education Association at the De- 
cember, 1948, meeting of the Representa- 
tive Assembly. 

The Board authorized three delegates to 
the N.E.A. Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards meeting to be held at 
Indianapolis, January 18-19, 1949. 

The meeting adjourned at 2:30 P. Mm. 

IrvinG F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary. 


January, 1949 e 


Calendar 


January, 1949 

14 and 15—Midwest Suburban Super- 
intendents Conference, Chicago. 

31 to February 4—Sixth Annual Read- 
ing Clinic Institute, Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Fesruary, 1949 

13 to 16—Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Na- 
tional Education Association, an- 
nual meeting; Commodore Hotel, 
New York City. 

24 to 26—American Association of Col 
leges for Teacher Education, annual 
meeting, St. Louis, Missouri. 

26 to March 2—National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, thirty- 
third annual convention, Chicago. 

27 to March 2—American Association 
of School Administrators, regional 
conference, St. Louis, Missouri. 

27 to March 2— Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, regional 
conference, St. Louis, Missouri. 

27 to March 2—American Educational 
Research Association, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

28 to March 2—Department of Rural 
Education, N.E.A., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 

Marcu, 1949 

11 Peoria Division, I.E.A., annual 
meeting; Peoria. 

17 to 19— Music Educators National 
Conference, North Central Division, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

18 Illinois State Association for Child- 
hood Education, spring board meet- 
ing, Decatur. 

24 Illinois Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, study 
visitation, DeKalb area. 

25 and 26—Illinois Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, annual meeting; Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College, DeKalb 

31 to April 2—Midwest Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

APRIL, 1949 

1 South Central Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Orpheum Theater, 
Springfield. 

4 to 7—National Conference on Higher 
Education, Chicago. 

8 Southwestern Division, I.E.A., an- 
nual meeting; Ainad Temple, East 
St. Louis. 

8 and 9—N.E.A. Department of Class- 
room Teachers, North Central Re- 
gional Conference, Chicago. 

18 to 21—National Association of Deans 
of Women, annual convention, Chi- 
cago. 

18 to 21—National Vocational Guidance 
Association, annual convention, 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

18 to 22—Association for Childhood 
Education (International), annual 
study conference, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 

19 to 22—American Association of 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, annual convention. Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 
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“AIR RIFLE” with a 100-ton BLAST! 


Imagine mining coal with an “air rifle”! Yet 
that’s exactly what is done today in many 
of America’s modern coal mines. For com- 
pressed air, at a pressure of 10.000 Ibs. per 
square inch, is the force that replaces explo- 
sives in bringing down coal ready for loading. 
‘ Here a miner inserts the “air rifle” into a pre- 
drilled hole. He'll “shoot” from a safe position, 
sending the charge of compressed air through 


the tubing shown. Air blasting not only makes 


mining safer, but speeds production, too. 


“= « é ; a 3.5 

In mine laboratories like the one shown below, chem- 
ists check samples of graded coal before loading 
railroad cars to make certain that each shipment 
meets each customer’s specifications and provides 
the quality as well as grade of coal desired. 


There’s fascination in learning the facts about coal! 
New methods have brought vast changes in mining 
since “pick and shovel” days. To help \ your classes 
learn about them quic ‘kly, we've prep: ared an inter- 
esting booklet, Pertinent Facts About Coal. For your 
free copies, simply mail the coupon. 


BITUMINOUS a& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Wasuincron 5, D. C. 


January, 1949 


More tons of air pumped in than tons of coal re- 
moved is the daily record of modern coal mine 
ventilation. If air-flow readings fall below safety 
standards, inspectors like the man below halt all 
operations until the condition is remedied. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. IL 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me free copies of 

PERTINENT Facts ABout Coat. 

Name_____ 

Street___ 

City a Zone_____._ State 
Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION e 
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RIS AND BILLY 


ADVENTURES 
RmSCIENCE LI 


ELEMENTARY GRADES — RAINBOW READERS 


In preparing children to live understandingly, effectively 
and constructively in the world of today and tomorrow, edu- 
eators wish to establish scientific attitudes and methods at an 
early age. 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE present a unified plan for 
the teaching of nature study, conservation, health, safety, and 
agriculture. 

ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE are suitable for a basic 
program in Science or they are ideal as supplementary readers. 
A Course of Study in Science is furnished free to teac hers using ‘| ADVENTURES 
the books basally. :| ANSCIENCE & 


WITH RUTH AND JIM 





ADVENTURES 


— 


Workbooks Stressing Enrichment and Reading Comprehension Are Available 
Teachers’ Manuals for all six grades 


A TWELVE YEAR PROGRAM IN SCIENCE 
ALLYN AND BACON 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 





NEW YORK DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 





BOSTON 





OUR ENVIRONMENT 
7. Its Relation to Us 
OUR ENVIRONMENT 8. How We Adapt Ourselves 
ITS RELATION TO US to It 
9. How We Useand Control It 
The 7th and 8th grade 
books have adequate treat- 
ment of Health, Safety, Con- 
servation, and Elementary 
Agriculture, making it un- 
necessary to have separate 
books in those subjects. 
The 9th grade book serves 
as the capstone of the general 
science program. The 1948 Edition is a complete 
revision, and is the national leader. 





Accompanying workbooks, objective tests and Teachers’ Manuals 
are available. 








NY V 
OUR ENVIRONMENT Sj OUR ENVIRONMER! 
HOW WE ADAPT OLR 
SELVES TOUT 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


ELEMENTS OF BIOLOGY 
1948 Copyright 
The most colorful Biology. 
Features new discoveries. 





ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
1947 Edition 


is the present national leader 
in the field of high school 
chemistry textbooks. 


ELEMENTS 1; 
| BIOLOGY 


ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 
1948 Edition 


includes the many important 
recent discoveries in the subject of Physics. 
available. 





Glossary 


Workbook-Laboratory Guides and Teachers’ Manuals are 
available. 








ELEMENTS OF 
» CHEMISTRY 


ee 











